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HELEN’S DILEMMA. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


I rancy that most people are acquainted with 
‘the appearance of Rotten Row in the middle of 
May—the very height of the London season. 
The park was looking lovely one fine morning 
just two years ago—green and fresh and shady, 
and thronged with hundreds of the fashionable 
world, some walking, some riding, some gossip- 
ing, some flirting. The walk beside the Ride 
was gay {with pretty cotton and foulard 
— and white and black and scarlet para- 
sols. 

The Ride itself was crowded with the very 
‘cream of London equestrians, Portly papas 
and pretty daughters, slim-waisted and erect, 
‘in perfectly-fitting habits; girls in parties of 
‘three, followed by their grooms; married 
ladies, married men, children, were all,walking, 
trotting, or cantering to and fro, the subject of 
criticism or admiration with many of the 
loungers with their arms on the rails, 





Right up the middle of the Ride Sir Rupert 









[a SNAKE IN THE GBASS.] 


Lynn is walking his horse. He is alone, and 
wears a moody, disconcerted expression on his 
face. ‘Man evidently delights him not, nor 
woman neither,” aud yet he is in far better 
circumstances (as far as money is concerned) 
than he was last year. His uncle, who died at 
Naples, has left him a round sum in the funds. 
Mortgages no longer press upon his mind, the 
horse he bestrides is a three-hundred guinea 
hack (aud he was quite jastified in the outlay), 
He has plenty of money now—health, wealth, 
good looks, lots of friends—why, then, is he not 
looking more cheerful? Why does black care 
sit behind him on his satin-coated steed ? 

He is wishing for the unattainable ; he is 
discontented with his life. There is a large 
mote obscuring his vision, and were we to give 
that mote a name we would call it ‘‘ Helen.” 

He has travelled far since we have seen him 
last, but travel where he may he cannot 
eradicate her from his mind. Anger,’misgiving, 
love, that will not be quenched or silenced, are 
constantly struggling within him. Slowly he 
threads his way through the crowd, exchanging 
bows and nods and ‘‘ how d@’ye do’s” with 
numbers of acquaintances, 








He is revolving in his own mind whether the 
game is worth the candle; whether this idle, 
lotus-eatixg life of pleasure is not a sickening 
monotony, ten times worse to endure than the 
solitudes of the Andes or the Rocky Mountains. 
A long shooting trip—a life of intense hard, 
physical work and continual excitement— 
might cure him. He would not lend himself 
to such women’s weakness any longer. He 
would see Torrens and have a talk to him 
about a long journey. Torrens was always 
game for starting off tothe other end of the 
world at about two hours’ notice. 

Just then his reflections were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a riding party cantering briskly 
past—a stout, square, elderly man on a large 
bay hunter, a smart young fellow that he knew 
in the Guards, and between them a pretty girl 
in a dark blue habit on a beautiful thorough- 
bred chestnut. 

Something in her laugh, the colour of her 
hair, and the saape of her side face (of which 
he had only caught a passing glance) reminded 
him of Helen—yes, of Helen! But what in- 
fatuation—what madness! His brain mus; 
be softening ! Wasit at alllikely, he asked him. 
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self, ironically, that Helen would be mounted 
on & able thoroughbred, would be an accom- 
plighed horsewomen, in the gayest of spirits, 
riding with a peer of the realm on her right 
hand through Rotten Row ?—-Helen, whem:be 
had last seen sunken in beggary, steeped to the 
very lips in misery, with actually the ghastly 
word want written in legible characters on her 
sunken features? Oould Helen and that 
laughing, golden-haired girl be one? No more 
probability in the idea than that the Albert 
Memorial would descend and move bodily down 
the park! 

Tous arguing with himself, Rupert put his 
horse intua sharp canter, and by some irresis- 
tible impulse followed the trio up the Row— 
followed, but could not catch them. They 
kept ahead at a good pace. How admirably 
the girl rode! how squarely she sat on her 
horse! And then they suddenly turned out of 
the park, and were lost to sight among the 
streaming mob of carriages, 

+ a * * 

Two evagings later Sir Rupert found him- 
self at the more by the wish of a 
friend of dis t any desire of his own. 

His friend was an old school 
he had net-met for years—aso who 
had soughéand found his f Anti- 
podes, and just recently ; 
see all theold 


boy inti olidarss hed all 
y in idays; had 
—_ eae and sonnel a 
new the ce 
—male ond female—a 
inaking.the most of his 
He kept constantly st 
and draw is com 
atteatiqn to $bis, that, er 


A 
ini bo Shei igh of 
marked interest. After 





By a great effort he steadied himself, and 
gazed once more at the third box in the second 
tier. 

Yes, there she was, looking well, and rich, 
and radiantly happy. Her colour had re- 
turned, her face was wreathed in smiles. She 
was listening with evident complacency to 
something that that young puppy behind her 
was leaning forward and saying. 

She was dressed in a cream-coloured sutin 
evening dress, cnt square, and trimmed with 
quantities of lace; two large diamonds 
sparkled in either ear, another at her throat,a 
prodigious bouquet lay on the front.of the box 
metats her, as well as a mother-of-pearl opera- 
glasa. 

Sir Rupert took in all these laxurious details 
-_ a long—long gaze, and then set down his 
glass. 

“Well!” said his friend, cheerfully. “You 
have had a rare good look at her, and now what 
do you think of her, eh?” 

An unintelligible muttering lost in his 
moustache was the only reply his companion 
was able to vouchsafe him; but this did not 
seem to matter in the least, for he proceeded, 
eagerly,— 

“She's a Miss Brown, a colonial heiress, 
with pots of money, my dear fellow—thousands 
a-year, Tavy Lesborough is going in for her, 
aud lots of others; but, from all Ican hear, 
she’s not easy to please! ” 


his now composed and deeply - interested 
auditor. 

« Well that’s the queer part of the \busi- 
ness! ’’ 

i PR hep theres something queer about 
er ” . 

“Not that, exactly ; but she did the oddest, 
maddest thing any .girl, not.ont of her mind, 
ever did before.” 

“ce Yes! ” 

‘‘She was coming home to her relations— 
strangers—in the character of an heiress—re- 
lations to receive her with open arms. You 
an Well--well, go on! patientl 

“« Well—well, go on!’ very im y- 

‘* Unfortunately, it struck her thatshe would 
put their affection to the tent, qudbshochavged 
places on board-ship with their governess 
was to be, and the governess died before they 

she was left in no 



















face! Had he been alone who knows what 
might have ocoyrrei? But hewas not. He 
was listening to and flirting with avery fast- 
looking, very décoletée, noisy gir). (Helen, he 
was listening ; he was caught in the toils, 
and could not escape! Nothing less than a 
cry of fire would have freed him.) 

. ~AsMiss.Brown, Mra, Towers, .and -several’ 
attendant and obsequious cavaliers came down 
the lobby for one instant there was a little 
block at the top of the stairs, and he and 
Helen stood almost side by side. 

Would she bow to him? He almost held 
held his breath. Would she even look at him? 
Yes, with a cold, indtfferent glance, as of that 
bestowed on an absolute stranger. This tall 
young queen of society, in a white fur mantle, 
passed on downstairs, followed by her train, 
one carrying her bouquet, another her fan, a- 
third her opera-glasses. 

“That’s the new beauty, Miss Brown,” 
simpered ‘his fair jailer. ‘ Very aristocratic- 


4+ leoking for a colonial, is she not? and worth 


her weight in nuggets |” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


+ A, Where on earth have you been?” 
i uperk’s companion, suddenly appear- 
ing, giving him a pretext to release himeelf 
at lagt. “What in the world became of eC 






ae- | You missed a treat, I can tell you!” 
|| suddenly atruék 


hy hia companion’s grewity 
“You were not ill, mere 
her seedy.” 


you missed Albani’s last aolo, It 
ou missed more @h 





at 





2 in the mgenlight, 
‘‘So “Helen was right all through—really 
Helen Brown, the heiress, and-29 impostor. 
Her piteous came back to him now, 
* Won't you 
The words 


confession, laughed at her 
cast her off. Yes, in spite of his protestations 
of never dying faith. But who would believe 
that any girl would have been capable of such 
an act of Quixotic folly? 

Now ebe had regained her identity, her 
friends, and her thousands. Now she had 
opera boxes, thoroughbreds, and diamonds ; 
end now, of course, she would never again 
speak to Aim! And yet, now that be knew 
her to be what he had at firat believed—as 
ow and unsuilied as the lilies of the field— 

felt that the loved her ten times better 

oe one. Not because on sens and 

in every way, as with 

to his wery forehead he told 

tat all the -~world would fancy. No, but 

i because she was, and would be, 
the only woman he had ever loved. 

He slowly made his way back to the opera 
house after.a considerable absence, and 
were leaving 98 be went op the stairs, At the 


lf 





‘And ‘where did she come from?” asked | 















“By ! I think I'll enter for the 
ip A dear course and no 
favour, now the lover is done for. I don’t 
sappose she would ever look at him again? 
What do you say?” 

His companion made no direct reply, but 
hailing a hansom, said, as he put his hand on 
the door,— 

‘*Well, good night, Stratton. I suppose I 
can’t drop you anywhere, can I?” ; 

“ Are you not coming on to the club ?” cried 
his friend, 


close about his ewe ge ” slapping 
his exultingly, “T bavei 8, have it, 
eS an een Stratton! He is the 
lover, by George! It wasdown near his place 
she- hada situation! It wes after he sew her 
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by a very i lady and ber very pretty 

danghter, whe bestowed many eey es and 

nice om her speci 

Rupert I e ey 
Alas for him! At what an unpr. C] 

moment te meet his late betrothed face to 


blame to him. And she—sbe 

| bit. queer, too, now I come to think of «it, 
wwhea I men that I was with an old 
school-fellow a Sir Repert Lynn! Oh 
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I. say! won’t this be a ‘fine story for Bob 
Sladen ; but after some reffection it dawned 
ypon Mr. Stratton that be had better keep his 
discovery to himself. Recollections forced 
themsélvesinto his mind—redollections of other 
days, when eo Lynn, alfhough a most 
loyal friend an poplar comrade, resented 
very decidedly any idle interference with what 
r was pleased to consider his own private 
airs. ‘ 

No! no! For the present he woulfl keep his 
own counsel, and let events unfold themselves 
as they pleased. . 

And what about Sir Rupert! ‘His reflections 
were not of the pleasantest, as he divested 
himself cf his.dress coat, got'into a shooting: 
pas kag throwing himself into.an ‘arm-chair 
opposite his fire, prosecded to light a cigar, 
thet universal .sosther of men’sTu feelings, 
and to face the situation. 

To judge by Hélen’s demeanour—hy her look 
of frozen indifference, of total lack of recogtii- 
tion, as far as he was concerned—there was“ no 
appeal.” Why, she did not even change colour, 
or betray that she had ever-set eyes on him be- 
fore hy so much as the flickering of an hf 
lash. Whatmarvellous self-possession ! 
that:knew her as he had done would have be- 
lieved thaé no marble statue could’be colder or 
more composed when occasion required ! e 
was not.aware that she had seen him from her 
box, that she had stecled herself to the meeting, 
and bad been well.prepared for that acciden- 
tal rencontre.) ‘Would she ever forgive ‘him, or 
had she i him entirely from ‘her heart 
and thoughts? Should he writetoher? Should 
he endeavour to obtain Katie’s good offices on 
his behalf? Whatshould hedo? Forseveral 
days-he could not come to any distinct conclu- 
sion. It drove him nearly to hear 
other men: ing ‘the fair Helen,” as they 
called her ; to listen to.them wajping the 
and cons; the chances for, and against this 


and that rival suitor; to hear them laughing 
and chaffing, these ny hoe 
2S 8. 


aspirants, before 
his very face; it w ply maddening. ‘No 
wonder fellows at the club reps to say among 
themselves that Lynn had a deuce of a temper, 
and that he could be more sarcastic when ‘he 
liked than Rousby; and that was.saying a good 
deal! ‘What the mischief had comeover him ; 
he used to be such a cheery chap ; ft was not 
money; it was nota woman ; he never bothered 
his headabout them! ‘What was it? 
ma me | roe satisfaction to oat gg te 
we , at any rate, is C) 
had not been filled as yet. The beauty was 
hard to please. She laughed at sentimental 
nen ne the too confident of her 
adoring circle. If he dared to think that it 
Wwas.on account of a dim lingering for 
him, how happy it would make him. But no! 
no! he dared not lay that flattering unction to 
his.sonl. He was not-so-mad as all that ! 

He had seen her several times since. Once 
in thepark reclining under a white lace.parasol 
in a superbly appointed landau, along with a 
benevolent-looking old lady. There had been a 
bleck ameng the carri élose to him, aud 
their eyes:hbad mst—this time 4 faintly percepti- 
hle flood of pink had dyed her cheeks; bat her 
eyes.gave no sign. She turned them away at 
once and looked straight before her, presenting 
pething At a haughty, rigid, little profile to. 

8 gaze. 

Another time he had seen ber at a grand 
ball—the belle of the oneetng— beak with 
partners, and he had held an 
with wild, angry, bitter thoughts in his mind. 
Alas! who.could he blame but himself? He 
had to thank no one but himself that he stood | 
in the background—a stranger, instead of | 
being as he once was, the happy man to whom 
all her danges,, her. pretty looks and gay smiles | 
Redes. cach. tant ioseers toate We 
1 a rom picture ictute by | 
Tavy Lesbo , oh! g woul 
he wring Tavy's and herself attracting | 
as myoh notice from the crowd cf fashionables | 





a6 any painting there. 
Tany’s chances had been of with 
some favour; his mother was backing him, 


snd so were the heiress’s people, Tavy was 
a@ young man ‘who had a very sincere appre- 
éiation of his own merits, and thought it by 
no means beneath his deserts to be escorting 
the prettiest girl'in London, and to be the 
envied of all (male) bebolders. Tavy was an 
excellent specimen of the petit crévé of Paris— 
the “masher” of London—the medern Mac- 
earoni or Blood. He loved the theatre, he 
delighted indress. His mission was to stand 
about in attitudes mg a a. He a 
champagne suppers, i the society o 
his sabverteeukiee, he liked his liberty—bat 
his debts were pressing—he would not mind 
renouncing his freedom in favour of Miss 
Brown. Yes, there would be a certain kudos 
in walking-off with the ‘heivess, just ander the 
noses of half:a-dozen' other fellows. ‘With the 
mater to‘back him he-had a first-class chance, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Braxcas Dersparp-had been a true prophet 
when she had declared to her mother that 
‘Katie would bring her round.” Alluding +o 
her cousin Helen, the ng tound had 
been @ much more difficult and delicate 
mancuvre than she anticipated; for Helen 
could never compel ‘herself to think of her 
aunt and her dldest-cousin without feclings of 
intense repuicion. Nevertheless ‘a trace was 
made, the hatchet was buried, and peace 
ultimately proclaimed. 

Katie’s lameness had been 
and worse, and she had been :bronght up to 
London to be placed under the care of a 
famous sumgeon. Onone of her days with him 
she had called at Mrs. Towers, and had had 
a Jong, confidential talk with her friend in the 


back caowing -room. Helen was in essib 
touched by h pen 


She. saw a great difference.in her cousin sinse 
the days they used to ree savers woods 
of Cargew together, e use keep up 
with ‘Loo-Loo and herself with the, greatest 
ease—using her stick with great effect. Now, 
although. it had been changed for a crutch, she 
could hardly drag herself across a room. 

“ You will havetocomeand sec me, Helen,” 
she said, nodding her head emphatically. 

“ Dearest. Katie, I could not—it would be 
impossible!” xeturmed Helen, colouring 


“And why is it impossible? Why, of course, 
it is because of mother and Blanche. But 
you will have to make up and forgive them, 
sooner or jeter. You see we really are your 
own relations, though no ene would have 
imagined it-to be ‘the case, judging from the 
warm reception we gave you!” with a bitter, 
little laugh. 

“T think friends. do as well as relatives, if 
not better,” said Helen, “and you were 
always my friend, and always will be!” 

“ And you will have to come and see me, for 
I can’t come and see you any more,” returned 
Katie, with decision. 

“ Notiany more! and why not?” cried her 
cousin, in dismay. 

“Because Dr. White thinks that nothing 
will do me any good ‘until I have had a com- 
plete rest. Iam to “lie up,’ ashe calls it, and 
not move'for the next three months. Fancy, 
three months in bed, with my leg im a kind of 
iron cage !”’ 

ine eee how dreadful for ae “sf ue 

“ Yes—it is not a pleasant pros ,is 16?” 
shrugging her sheditiars “And this is posi- 
tively my last 80 IT -came to tell 
you all about it, and ‘beg you—yes, ‘beg you, 
dearest Helen—for my sake, to let bygones be 
bygones with the mater and Blanche. I 
know T am asking a deal, 
than half pure on 
think of me lying up there im that horrible 
back room for the next ‘three months, hardly 
seeing a soul, with little to do bat study the 
pattern of the paper on the wall; for Iam not 
‘to use my arms, not to write, not to work ; 
and imagine what ® boon your visits would 
be, dear Helen, I may not be with’ you long,” 


etting worse 


warmly. 


end it is more 
my part; but. 


t 





laying her hand on her arm, and lcokivg into 
her face with wistful eyes. 

“Nonsense, Kitty! you must not say suc 
things,” said her companion, impetuously. “I 
won’t listen to you ; but as yon seem to wish it 
so very much, and for your sake only, remem- 
ber, I will try and bring myecelf to meet your 
mother, but with this understanding, that we 
meet for the first time now as absolute strangers. 
There never was such a person as Miss Helen 
Brown, the governess. I insiston this being 
thoroughly understood.” ra ; 

Tam sure it is awfully.good of you, Helen ; 
and you may be very sure that mother and 
Blanche will"be only too delighted to fall in 
with that view of the case ; it will not be nearly 
so awkward for them.”’ 

“Then we will make a new departure,” 
continued Helen, rising and pacing the room. 
‘Your mother can come here and see her 
nieee, the rich heiress, who has just arrived in 
this country with her friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Towers, and we will have no unpleasant al- 
lasions to a former acquaintance. I leave the 
entire matter in your hands; it is your affair. 
I am bringing myself toa forgiving frame of 
nmoind entirely for your sake.”’ 

It will ey be necessary to add that Mrs. 
Despard eagerly clutched at the olive branch 
extended by her rich niece, and lost no time 
in making a formal call, in the character of 
an affectionate aunt! 

On the safe and happy nentral topic of 
Helen’s late fatker Mrs, Despard held forth 
with sisterly eloquence. Tolisten toher now, 
he was dearer to her than brother had ever 
been ‘to sister since the creation of the world ; 
andall her devotion for him she was ready to 
transfer at a moment's notice to his daughter, 
her dear niece. 

Miss Blanche contented herself with main- 
taining a smiling, sympathetic silence; her 
active little brain was already weaving many 
schemes on behalf of her lovely cousin, In 
the first place, Blauche intended to eat a 
certain quantity of that very unappetising 
morsel “ humble pie;’’ then she would take her 
newly-found relative to her bosom and adopt 
her as her dearest, most confidembial, and 
cherished friend. ‘This would naturally be 
mutual—for Helen seemed an impulsive, 
simple-minded girl, easily ammsed, easily 
angered, easily appeased, and very backward 
in ‘knowing the ways of the world. She, 
Blanche, would gain her entire confidence, 
find out her feelings with regard to Rupert, 
and strain every nerve to keep them apart ; the 
armistice, much less treaty of peace, must on 
no-account extend to him. 

These are a few of the ideas that were pass- 
ing through Miss Despard’s mind as she sat 
in Mrs. Towers’s drawing-room, eceasionaily 
glancing at her mother and consin, and druw- 
ing an elaborate pattern on the carpet with 
the tip of her parasol. 

‘To a certain extent she was enabled to carry 
out her schemes. 

Helen was a constant visitor in Cadogan- 
crescent ; her visits were intended for Katie, 
to whom she brought quantities of the most 
lovely flowers, fruits, all the new papers, 
magazines, and books; but naturally she fre- 
quently enconntered other members of the 
family, and was drawn into teas, dinners, and 
drives, 

Sir Rupert's face of unqualified amazement 
the first day he beheld Helen occupying a seat 
in the Despard landau was beyond description. 
He could hardly trust his eyesas he saw Helen 
and her aunt rapidly rolling down Bond-street, 
— engaged in the most friendly conver- 
sation. 

He was standing in a shopdoor, unseen by 
both. What did it mean? If she had for- 
— her relatives, would she not also pardon 
him 


The very idea sent a glow through his veins, 
and he welked off rapidly to Cadogan-crescent, 
in the sof findi lanche at home, and 
sounding on the sabject. 

‘Yes, Miss Despard was in the drawing- 
room,” the servant informed bim, and in an- 
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ther moment he and the perfidious Blanche 
were face to face. 

“Come to have tea with me, Rupert? How 
nice of you!” she cried, extending both 
hands. ‘ Simmons,’’—turning to the footman 
ale tea i 

That was not precisely the object of her 
cousin’s visit, but he was uuprepared to dis- 
pute the question, and gracefully accepted the 
situation. 

They talked round the subject that both 
knew must, ere long, come on the tapis; for 
some time discoursed of the theatres—French 
plays and the opera—criticised some cos- 
tumes at a recent ball, and “cut up” a new 
book. 

At length Sir Rapert broke the ice by say- 
ing, — 

* Your mother is not at home, is she?" 

‘*No. Infact,” pausiog, cream-jugin hand, 
‘she has gone to an horticultaral féte with 
Helen,” she added, impressively. 

‘* Indeed !”’ replied her cousin, still stirring 
his tea slowly, and without raising his eyes. 
‘* Then you have all made it up?—have 
you?” 

“ Yes—entirely. We are now the best of 
friends4 ” emphativally. ‘ 

‘¢ How very pleasant for you. I wonder if 
—if—Miss Brown intends to extend her for- 
giveness any further! ’’ 

“ It was all her own faultfrom firat to last !”’ 
returned Blanche, totally ignoring his broad 
hint. ‘‘ What basiness had she to come to us 
under false pretences—trying to take us un- 
awares —masquerading as a governess?” 

‘She did succeed in taking you unawares, 
with a vengeance!” said Sir Rupert, looking 
full into his companion’s eyes. 

“Yes,” colouring slightly, “she certainly 
did; and you too! ”’—spitefally, “She will 
never forgive you!’ she added, triumphantly. 

“And pray why not? Why should I be 
more under the ban than others?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“Oh!” airily waving her hand; ‘' you see 
we are her cousins—her own nearest and only 
blood relations. She could not go on keeping 
up a feud with us; and she is so fond of 
Katie! But you ——” and she paused. 

‘‘Yes, and 1?” he asked, with a touch of 
defiance in his tone. 

“A woman can forgive her own sex sooner 
than she can a man, especially a lover, who 
easta her off and disowns her!” Sir Rupert 
winced. 

“She is terribly proud, and was awfully 
delighted to have won the affections of a 
baronet under the guise of a pauper. She 
liked the idea of being loved for herself alone, 
and trusted in to any extent; and it seems 
that you shattered all these happy notions 
rather rudely!” concluded Blanche, with a 
smiling nod. 

‘*It is quite true, The truth seemed too hard 
—tooimpossibletocredit. Itwasnot becauseshe 
was a poor governess I cast her off, as you called 
it, for I had never known her to be otherwise. 
It was because I believed her to be another 
man’s Wife. Could you not help me to obtain 
a hearing, Blanche, to beg her forgiveness?” 
drawing his chair a little closer, and looking at 
her pleadingly. 

“No, if would be useless!” cried Blanche, 
very sharply. ‘I know from what she has 
said from time to time, that all love or liking 
for you has entirely died away; thatshe never 
wvishes to see you, or to speak to you again; 
that were you to humble yourself to the very 
dust, she would spurn you, as you spurned 
her! Lam telling youthe truth,’’added Blanche 
(who certainly lied courageously, and well), 
raising her light, steely eyes to those of the 
unhappy young man at the opposite side of 
the little tea-table. 

There was not a blush on her cheek, not a 
quiver of an eyelash. She must be telling the 
trath, thought her companion, and he was the 
more inclined to believe her when he mentally 
beheld Helen’s cold, haughty impassive appear- 
auce each time that they had met. 

‘I wish to spare your feelings as much as 





possible,”’ proceeded Blanche, affectionately, 
who perceived with inward triumph, that her 
plan was working well. ‘“ There is no need for 
to humiliate yourself unnecessarily; and 

may as well tell you in confidence that it is 
all but settled that Helen is to marry Lord 
Lesborough ! ”’ 

“So I have heard,” replied her cousin, at 
last forcing himself to speak; “but I never 
believed it. Tavy Lesborough is a needy, use- 
less young fool, and not fit to wipe her Sen 

“Oh! not such a fool as he Seen. by any 
means,” returned Blanche, with engaging con- 
fidence. “He has a title, she has money. It 
is just what the chaperones call a most suitable 
match.” 

‘* It is nothing but vile exchange and barter, 
and maddening to think of,” said Rupert, 
angrily, searching for his gloves and hat. 

“ Well, Rue,” said his cousin, standing up to 
say good-bye, and holding out her hand; “I 
am very sorry for you—very—but it will be 
all the same a hundred years hence! Console 
yourself with that reflection.” 

“Not much consolation in that,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘* butall the same I’ll try and see her, 
and speak to her again. Yes! I will, Blanche 
I can’t let my whole life go by the board 
without one struggle. It may be no use—very 
likely I shall fail ; but you know the lines — 

‘ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win—or lose it all,’” 

‘*The idiot!" cried Blanche, with a stamp 
of her foot, as the door closed on her cousin. 
‘*Tdiot! besotted idiot! However, he won’t be 
warned, and must take the consequences, and 
I shall make them exceedingly unpleasant. 
Yes, I shall,” addressing a fat pug that la 
coiled up in a low arm-chair. ‘I shall wor 
upon her feelings, and if she does not mount 
the high horse, and give him his congé once 
for all—my name is not Blanche Despard !"” 

Sir Rupert ‘was unshakenin his resolve to 
see and speak with his late fiancée—altho 
he had small hopes of success. Hesaw her the 
day after his visit to Cadogan-crescent walk- 
ing in the row with Lord Lesborough, whilst 
Mrs. Towers, and another lady, complacently 
brought up the rear. Tavy Lesborough was 
got up with enormous care in a sad-coloured 
suit, very high collar, and very pointed patent 
leather boots; and was bending down to the 
white parasol beside him with an air of inti- 
mate friendliness that made Sir Rapert’s 
heart burn like fire within him ; for the pretty 
white parasol seemed to laugh, and to heed, 
and to listen, with complacency to empty- 
headed Tavy’s small confidences and pom 
ments. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

Ir seemed the very irony of fate, that their 
deadly enemy (had they but known it) was the 
only possible link between Helen and Rupert. 
An enemy to Helen, with a hatred born of 
envy, and the feeling one woman naturally ex- 
periences towards another who has robbed her 
of her lover. An enemy to Rupert, in that she 
was resolved to stand batween him and the 
fulfilment of his dearest hopes; and, as far as 
he was personally concerned, her bosom was 
torn between two maddening passions—love 
and hatred. 

Had Katie been as formerly she would have 
been a ready and gracious “ go-between’’ 
confidante and peace-maker, and readily 
healed the rift between her cousins ; but Katie 
was lost to all social life and interests, and 
spent her days and nights in an agony of rack- 
oo 

upert had cast his thoughts to Loo-Loo, 
but at once abandoned the idea as preposterous. 
How could he bring himself to pour his joys 
and sorrows into the ear of that volatile and 
mischievous monkey? Mrs. Despard would be 
decidedly unsympathetic; Mrs, Towers and 
Helen’s new friends he did not kuow. There 
was no one for him to turn to except Blanche, 
and with what a very discouraging result we 
have jast seen! 





Helen, on her pert, was only too ready to 
bury the past, and accord her free forgiveness 
to her late betrothed—wei ing everything in 
her mind—softened now by the ease of her 
own surroundings; she was prepared to make 
just allowance for his want of confidence. 
At first she had hardened herself, and her 
views on the subject of his complete submission 
were on a very large scale; but as day after 
day went by and still he held aloof, and showed 
no symptoms of penitence, nor any desire to 
return to his former allegiance, her heart died 
within her. She would now be content with 


a@ very moderate amount of humiliation, and. 


was perfectly ready—nay, to meet him 
half-way—but surely he could not expect the 
first advancesto come from her. Vainly had she 
struggled to forget him, to livein a whirl of 
abstracting gaities, to give herself no time for 
thought, and to endeavour to feel some interest 
in the existence of other men. It was quite 
useless; the mere fact of catching a sudden 
glimpse of him in the Row—of seeing the back 
of his head in a theatre—increased her pulse 
and colour in a very ptible degree. 

“ There was no one him,”’ she declared to 
herself. Not one among the myriad admirers of 
her present palmy days was half so rar ees J 
to her eyes and faucy as the lover who had cast 
her off with contumely and contempt. 

The breach between them seemed daily 
widening; his name was never mentioned in 
her aunt’s house, and his friends were ap- 
parently not her friends. Perhaps he was too 
overwhelmed with regret and confusion to 
venture to a pyre her—thus whispered hope, 
who ever told a flattering tale! Perhaps, as 
Mahomed was not incliued to come to the 
mountain, the mountain had better exert her- 
self; and with this idea fresh in her mind she 
suddenly opened the subject to her cousin 
Blanche, who was the most affectionate and 
sympathetic of girls. Blanche was spending 
the afternoon with her, and engaged in the 
songintel task of turning over and criticizing 
the latest additions to Helen’s wardrobe. Two 
or three lovely gowns lay on the bed and were 
undergoing a searching inspection, whilst 
their owner sat in a low chair at an open win- 
dow, looking out ostensibly at some Italian 
singers, but, in reality, making up her mind to 
speak on the all-absorbing topic, and trying to 
bring her courage to the sticking point. 

“‘T must say Madame Panier has an awfully 
good cut!” said Blanche, breaking the silence. 
‘I don’t know anyone that puts in a sleeve as 
well as she does! How much did she charge 
you for this blue dress, Helen?” 

“ Oh!” returned Helen, dreamily, ‘the blue 
one, I’m not quite sure; it was not very out- 
rageous, I ow. By-the-way, Blanche,” 
avoiding her cousia’s all-searching, grey eyes, 
‘*do you ever seo anything of your cousin 
Rupert now?” 

“Rupert!” echoed Blanche, in a key of 
animated surprise. “ Oh, yes! Isee him often ! 
But why do you ask?” she concluded, with 
biting emphasis. 

‘*Oh! merely because we were such friends 
once, and—and,’’ stammering pitiably, “I 
thought perhaps he would have liked to renew 
our acquaintance now that I am established as 
a sort of connection—a cousin’s cousin,” with a 
miserable attempt at mirth. 

‘*So0 you are!” cried Blanche, sitting down 
on an ottoman, and making up her mind to 
disabuse her companion’s mind of \any lin- 
gering tendresse in the direction of the gentle- 
man in question. “I daresay it seems odd 
that you have never met, but I believe I know 
the reason that-Rupert avoids you so per- 
sistently! ” bE he 

“ Avoids me!’’ repeated Helen, with rising 
colour. 

‘Yes, dear! To be quite frank with you, 
he flies from you like the plague! He feels 
that he, like all of us, ved miserably ! 
It does not bear to be spoken about—and, in- 
deed, it did not; and, to tell you the truth, 
though you would never have guessed it, Ru- 
pert is a little tiny bit narrow-minded, and 
cannot endure to feel small. Every time he sees 
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yva, you remind him of an unpleasant event in 

the past—an event which he is trying to forget 

- sant as ever he can, in the society of Miss 
ing ” 

_ “And who is Miss Ring?” asked Helen, 

in a low voice, and with averted eyes, 

_“ She is a girl that is rather fast, and not a 
it what you would call his style; but she has 
dots of money—a nouveau riche; and not at 
all averse to being. Lady Lynn! Rupert paid 
her no end of attention last season. Then 
came his little interlude with you; and now 
he is making the ranning again at such a pace 
that there will be a wedding at St. George’s be- 
fore we know where we are!” 

‘*Really!’’ said Helen, making a valiant 
attempt to steady her voice; ‘‘I don’t think 
I know her appearance. What is she like?” 

“Oh! she thinks she is like Lady Dudley, 
but she is no more like her thanIam! She 
is always well turned out, wears a tremendous 
fringe, has a pair of very sharp, dark eyes, and 
fearfully squeezed-in waist! You may 
have seen her riding in the park. She wears 
#@ green habit, and rides a bright, bay horse, 
with white stockings. She is very noisy, and 
you can hear her laughing half-a-mile off! ”’ 

Yes, Helen recognised the young lady now 
by this flattering description, She was the 
girl she had seen talking to Rapert in the lobby 
of the opera house, a girl with bare shoulders 
and bold eyes. She had seen her more than 
once riding with him in the Row. 

Jealously and mistrust are fires that kindle 
easily when blown by the bellows of neglect 
and lighted by the match «f indignation. 

Helen felt her pride come to her aid as 
she drew up her long, white throat and turned 
to her cousin, who was leaning back with her 
head resting against the bottom of the bed, and 
watching with half-closed, malicious eyes the 
efiect of the missile she had lannched—a 
vival / 

‘*And when is the wedding to be?” asked 
Helen, with much composure. 

“Oh! I really don’t know that anything is 
positively fixed! I should not wonder if it 
was postpoued till after Rupert’s return. He 
talks of going an expedition—a shooting trip 
to South America—with his friend, Captain 
Torrens.” 

“IT suppose you will all be very glad when 
he is married and settled down near you for 
life!” remarked Helen, dealing an uninten- 
tional but smarting wound in her turn. 

“Yes!” replied Blanche, with a swift, sus- 
pictove glance; “it is really quite time for 

im to give up wandering about the world, es- 
pecially now that he is tolerably well off, and 
can afford to inhabit his ancestral halls. It 
is really a sin to see Cargew shut up. I dare- 
say, if you particalarly wished it, and made a 
point of it, he would come and pay youa 
visit!’ she added, slowly. “S I sound 
him?” she asked, confidentially. 

**On no account!” cried Helen, springing 
to her feet. That Blanche should offer in this 
patronising manner to bring her recreant 
lover reluctantly into her presence was an 
idea that was more galling tuan could be de- 
scribed ! 

‘Why not? Hecanonly say no!” continued 
Miss Despard, encouragingly. | 

“For many reasons!” returned Helen, 
who was leaning against the window (and 
looking out and seeing nothing) with hot anger 
‘in her heart, and a choking sensation in her 
throat. ‘‘One will be sufficient, I daresay; 
and that is——” 
and that is!” echoed Blanche, 
eagerly. 

“ That’”—turning slowly round, and confront- 
ing her companion—“ that I should decline to 
see him!” 

“Oh! really!” opening her orbs in wide- 
eyed surprise; “I thought from your manner 
at first that you quite wanted to kiss and be 
friends!” rising, and walking over to the 
glass, and rearranging the front of her fine 

ringe with little complacent pats of her 
jewelled fingers. 

“Then you thought wrong!” said Helen, 





ungrammatically, and moving towards the 
oor. 

“Now I am sure it is tea time, and I am 
dying for a cup of tea, Come downstairs. I 
have no doubt that Mrs. Towers thinks by this 
time we must have settled all the affairs of the 
nation !’’ 

They had settled a good deal, had Helen but 
known. 

That evening Miss Despard sent a delicate 
note en thick, grey paper, and written in a 
broad, black hand, to Sir Rupert's club. 

Looking over his shoulder, we read it, too, 
and this is what it said :— 


“Dear Rupert, — 

**T had a long talk with Helen to-day, 
and brought you on the tapis in the most 
diplomatic manner; but all my good offices 
were of no avail. She will never forgive you; 
and said that were you to callon her at any 
time she would decline to see you ;s0 I have 
are you the humiliation of the snub direct! 

ome and dine with us to-morrow uight, 

and talk over the whole affair with your 
affectionate cousin, BuancHE.” 
(To be continued.) 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 


en 
OHAPTER XIIL (continued.) 

Caprain Carew turns and lights a cigar with 
a subdued smile on his face, The brief 
bright flame shows him to be a singularly 
handsome man, with deep blue eyes that, 
though dark, are several shades lighter than 
are ordinerily seen with such raven black hair 
and olive complexion, Eyes “ putin with a 
smatty finger,’’ as they say in Ireland, which 
is also the land of his birth, as anyone might 
guess from a certain richness in his voice, 
which must not be confounded with the 
brogue; and an impulsiveness in his move- 
ments and speech, that the colder-mannered 
English seldom if ever poy 

A man who has lived for over thirty years 
in a world which has flattered and flouted 
him by turns, as fortune favoured him or 
frowned ; and with a strength legibly written 
both in features and form, that denotes him to 
have been alike indifferent to either, though 
capable of battling with any adverse fate that 
might have threatened. 

Perhaps the secret of this indifference and 
strength of purpose is, that his affections have 
never been sufficiently touched to make him 
weak. His parents being dead, he had been 
brought up by distant relations, who, while 
doing their whole duty towards him, had cer- 
tainly done nothing more. Afterwards, when 
he had been old enough for other love to enter 
his life, he had not cared to pursue 
“The light that lies 

In woman’s eyes.” 

And the only romance in which he had as yet 
acted a part had not been of his own seeking, 
and had soon found an end. He had been in 
Iidia now some years, and had been in no 
danger of losing a heart there, which he had 
kept free among the fairer women at home. 
erhaps the memory of the girl who had 
loved him, and whom he had not loved, was 
sufficiently strong to serve him as a safeguard 
against other wiles, for memory is often more 
powerfal in its softening influence than the 
thing which it keeps alive. 

Now, for the first time, he is interested in a 
woman’s ways, and finds something infinitively 
attractive in them—so attractive, in fact, that 
he lingers on deck smoking and thinking until 
the sharp ring of a bell denotes it is eleven 
o'clock, and all the ship’s lights are to be ex- 
tinguished. 

_ Berry is domiciled in the ‘‘horse-box ” with 
@ quartermaster’s wife, and the bride of a 
young subaltern whose united ages would not 
make two-score years. Girl-like, Berry is 
taken With them on this account, and is glad 
that she is not placed with Mrs. Sowerby, 





¢ 


where, if she had more air and room, she would 
also have less peace and comfort. 

The quartermaster’s wife a middle-aged 
kindly woman, interfering little with her com- 
panions, is already asleep when Berry goes 


into the cabin. The bride is whispering & 
protracted good-night to her husband on the 
_big-cushioned seats outside, and the low 
monotones come in through the open window 
with a soft soothing sound. 

By-and-by a heavy tread comes along the 
passage ; and a voice she knows, but hus heard 
for the first time that evening, says a careless 
good-night, which, combined with the answering 
greeting, sends a warm flush to Berry’s pillowed 
cheek, 

‘“‘ Good-night, Carew. Where have you been 
hiding yourself to-night?” 

Captain Carew gives a home-thrust in reply, 
that makes the bridegroom laugh, and the 
bride run blushing into the cabin. The two 
men pass on together, and presently all is so 
quiet and peacefully still that Berry falls 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XI1V. 


Tue next morning fiods fewer people at the 
breakfast-table than had dined together the 
night before. The sea, though comparatively 
smooth still, has already found out its easiest 
victims and laid them low, and many others 
find it difficult at first to conform to the unac- 
customed punctuality of a sbip’s routine. 

Mrs, Sowerby is one of those who are absent, 
and from her husband Berry hears a piteous 
tale of the night she has had with herself and 
children all ill, aud both her nurses obstinately 
expressing their determination to do nothing 
until the dreadful rolling has ceased, or until 
custom has enabled them to bear it better. 

Confused cries and groans are coming from 
the nursery, and Berry congratulates herself 
afresh that she has not been placed in its close 
vicinity, knowing well that her friend would 
not be likely to have spared her in her need. 

“I will take the children on deck, directly 
breakfast is over!” she says, feeling a little 
compunction at her selfish thought. 

Captain Sowerby declares his gratitude to 
her, and his disapproval of the food placed 
before him, in a breath ; and turning to tell a 
waiter behind him his opinion of the latter in 
no measured terms, leaves Berry at leisure to 
look round, 

At the first glance she sees that Captain 
Carew is no longer a near neighbour, but has 
taken his seat among the bachelors at another 
table. She is not utterly devoid of cavaliers, 
however, for Mr. Le Sage is still there; and 
even as in her heurt she is regretting the 
absence of last night’s acquaintance, a tall, 
broad-shouldered man in cavalry uniform puts 
his leg over the form and seats himself beside 


er, 

It is evidently not decreed that she shall be 
in lack of lovers during the voyage. The new- 
comer, though he does not speak, has a keen 
eye to her requirements, for each time she is 
in want of anything a big brown hand is 
stretched out and unostentatiously procures it 
for her. She dces not dare to raise her eyes 
to his face, but, as the meal goes on, she feels 
as though she were the heroine of one of her 
favourite fairy-tales—as though she were in an 
enchanted castle, and spirit hands with in- 
visible bodies were ministering to her wishes. 

She is glad when Captain Sowerby moves, 

and by rising with him she can break the 
spell. She does not lift her eyes until she has 
passed the whole length of the tables and made 
good her escape into the ladies’ cabin. There 
she finds Mrs. Sowerby in bed, very fretful 
over what she deems her ill-usage, and sur- 
rounded by her children, who are divided 
between quarrelling and crying. 
“Let me take them away, and you will get 
some sleep,’’ says Berry, after duly expressing 
her sympathy with the poor woman’s really 
pitiable condition. 





* Thank you, dear! thank you very much. 
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So unfortunate that we are not nearer to.each 
other. It would be far nicer for both.” 

Berry utters a polite reply, that.is neverthe- 
less not-an assent; and is.glad when she can 
escape on deck, in spite of the fact that three 
children in varions stages of discontent are 
clinging to. her skirts, 

The air:is keen at first, and afresh salt 
spray is blowing up, that must invigorate any- 
one even against their will; and . presently 
Berry is engaged in a romp that scandalizes a 
groep a matrons who have alreaitly gathered 
together and got friendly over, gossip, .and a 
few less agile maidens who ‘have too much 
self-consciousness to dare to attempt any 
innovation on the ceaseless pacing up and 
down, which, however monotonous ,it may.be, 
is at any rate correct. 

But if the women Jook askance, the men 
are more inclined to admire than condemn. 
Several glances follow her with interest as she 
darts to and fro, the children in pursuit, and 
her langhter ringing out as free,and unconcon- 
cerned as theirs, 

By common consent the part of the deck 
they have chosen for their games is left clear, 
and not until Berry has sank exhausted on a 
seat, and the little ones cluster round her for 
a story, does anyone attemptto join her. Then 
itis,Captain Carew, who comes: leisurely up 
and would have spoken, but at that moment 
another man approaches from the opposite 
direction. 

It is Berry’s friend of the breakfast-table, 
and some instinct of mischief seizes her as 
they both stand talking within earshot. 

The children have asked her for a tale—a 
fairy-tale—and with a little toss of her bead, 
she begins the story of the White Cat. Her 
voiee falters a little when she gets tothe castle 
where the. prince is waited upon by iavisible 
servants whose hands only are seen as they 
provide him with everything he could pos- 
sibly require, She goes on, however, boldly, 
notwithstanding that she is sensible of the 
scrutiny of a pair of dark eyes, and knows 
that, both men are listening to every word she 
SAYS. 

“ Were they good fairies, Berry?’ asks six- 
year-old Paul, when. she had finished. 

“Oh, yes! Good fairies, of course. They 
fed the poor prince when he was hungry, and 
laid him in a beantiful bed when he was tired ; 
and sent him away next day with lovely :pre- 
sents for all his little brothers and sisters at 
home.” 

‘* Are there any fairies now ?’’ anxiously. 

Berry shakes her head. 

**Not even in this ship?” asks Panl, again, 
being vividly impressed with this new experi- 
— of life out-of-doors and out of sight of 

and. 
_ ‘Not good ones,” she returns, with wicked 
intent. 

* Me‘don’t love bad fairies,” lisps baby Ethel 
on her knee, 

‘No, more do I,” agrees Berry, decidedly. 

The stranger passes on with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders, and Captain Carew drops on 
the seat beside her. 

“* Whatalovely day! "is his opening remark ; 
but Berry, smitten suddenly with a sense of 
her indiscretion, blushes vehemently and can- 
not bring out.a coherent reply. 

She loosens the deep fur cape from her 
shoulders, and with it a(fading hot-house rose— 
one of those John Holmes had given her the 
day before—and lays them down beside her. 

“It. is very hot,” she says, uncomfortably, at 
last, when he does not volunteer any other 
subject of conversation. 

‘*T cannot.say I find it so,” with a slight 
smile ; ‘‘ but then I am one of those who look 
confidently for snow in winter and roses in 
summer, having no vivid imagination.” 

** And when the cases are reversed ?”’ 

_“ Of course one must be prepared for casnal- 
ties; one must be sometimes wrong—it is a 
feather in one’s cap to be sometimes right.” 

* You axe very philosophical |” 

“No, I only try to beso. Often I feel 
absurdly disappointed at the keen east wind 





which blows on a, bright spring day, or . the 
early frost that comes in an autumn, even a 
summer ni 3 

‘“ At least this weather is,seasonable,” says 
Berry, absently, ber theughts busy over her 
foolishness in establishing an nuderstanding 
with a perfect stranger, whose name she,does 
not even: know; and who, certainly has not; be- 
trayed any undue bashfalness in his coudnet 
towards her. Feeling so utterly to. blame, she 
loses all xight to resent it,too,and can only 
wonder where.her thonghtlessness. will lead. 

‘< Yes, it.is.cold enough ;. as cold as,only an 
English January can be,” ; 

Berry assents ; and then Carew knows what 
he has before suspected, that the heat of which 
she had spoken a few moments back, had been 


caused by confusion and not by any sudden) 


changein the temperature. He wonders, with 
a little unaccountable excitement, whether ‘it 
was his presence which could account for it, 
and if so, why? The question involves so 
many bewi fy lies that he pulls him- 
self up sharp aid will pursue ‘the subject no 
longer. 


“ Pat on your cape again. You ‘will catch | 


cold if you stay without it!’’ he suggests 
gently. 

Itis partly the air of propristorship in his 
tone, and partly a sense of having contradicted 
herself ‘so glaringly, that makes the girl flush 
crimson and turn away her face. 

“It was romping,with the,children made 
me hot,” she explains, apologetically. 

“ Of course!” vely. 

She allows him to place the cape on her 
shoulders, and obediently fastens it as told ; 
but when he’hands her the already ‘9124 rose, 
she waives it aside. 

“* No, not that. ‘It is dead already !”’ she says 
hastily, and as quickly repents -her words, 
fearing a it may raed in 7 —_ she = 
purposely given an opening for sentimenta 
speech or deed; after her late escapade she is 
doubly sensitive as to the constructions that 
might ‘be placed on even the most innocent 
act 


But he reassures her by placing the flower 
on the seat without remark, and she likes him 
the better that'he does not attempt to avail 
himself of what he might justly*have deemed 
an fon, 

“ A rose in winter is to mie only a pathetic, 
not a lovely sight,” he observes, simply. “It’s 
life a forced-one, reared in an artificial atmo- 
sphere—it’s death a crus] one, directly it is-ex- 
posed to the real outside air. I detest all in- 
eongruities |” ‘ 

But after, when’she is gone, his coolness a 
composure to.a certain extent desert bim. “It 
‘was easier to talk commonplaces in her 
presence, for he has never been one‘to wear 
his heart upon ‘his sleeve ; but now'that he is 
alone, the dead flower lying ‘there seems -to 
appeal powerfally to his sympathy. The’ idea 
that it might be sweptaway, trampled on, or, 
worse still, picked up by careless unknowing 
fiagers, affects him strangely, and with indig- 
nant haste he stoops and takes it in-his hand. 

Half-amused, half-amazed at his own move- 
ment, he-holds it irresolutely, wondering what 
to do next. To»place it in his pocket-book 
would bea sign of weakness utterly foreign to 
his nature, to throw it away-again reqnires 
more strength than he pessesses. He hesitates ; 
and then with ithe tenderness of one who 
commitsithe body of a loved child tothe grave, 
he drops it gently overboard and watches it 
float away on the waves. 

There is only one witness to whit be has 
done, and that is the stranger who had noticed 
Berry that morning, and whose incipient: ad- 
miration, already heightened by the, girl's 
coquetry, now gains fresh impetus from the 
fact of rivalry. 

He laughs a little contemptuonsly, and, 
tossing away bis cigar, strolis below.to find out 
the names 


to play subordinate parts in the drama he 


contemplates enacting fer the purpose of | 


ameliorating the tediousness of a long voyage 
by sea. 


and antecedents of those who are |. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Tre’ Honourable Spencer Blythe is a man 
famous for his conquests, notorious for his 
abuse of them. Where ‘he is best known, his 
attentions are considered to compromise any 
woman who is unlucky enough to attract him ; 
and #0 impervious is he to rebuff, that often 
those who would willingly dispense with his 
notice receive unmerited reprobation. 

He himself rather glories in his evil char- 
acter.- If ‘amuses “him to see the flutter of 
dismay his advent.arouses among the chaperones, 


| and the ill-concealed jealousy of the husbands 


whose trust in their wives is not unconditional. 
And; as’a rate, it is these last who have most to 
fear; for Mr. Blythe seldom condescends to the 
bread-and-butter misses of society, unless th 
have some unusual piquancy to recomm 
them—which, perhaps, fortunately for them, 


Berry’s reception of. his ing civilities, 
( d interests him, her subsequent 
; 2 Gyhe pat a has done only makes him 
smile, and resolve more detidedly to go on 
withthe game. He, of all men, well knows how 
entirely.a singleindiscretion can put a girl in 
a man’s power, and he-is not one to fo: his 
advantages or to give her credit for the childish 

which alone prompted it. 

At Iuncheon’he does not address her, and 
this reassures her, notwithstanding that he 
still makes a point of teaching her each thing 
as she requires it, rendering the position of the 
waiter behind ‘her almost a sinecure. 

The -afternoon she spends with Mrs. 
Sowerby; but in the mi irre she goes 
een wea ananaly ismay at seeing 

aptain So “in frien 
the stranger. The next moment he is intro- 
duced to her, and his meaning smile, as he 
bows in acknowledgment, makes her regret 
more than ever her mistake in putting herself 
so at his merey. Instinctively she she 
will not receive-much grace at his’ hands. 

‘“Possy’s attendant must not be less 
vigilant ‘in her service now that he ‘has 
received a name and an identity,” he remarks, 
smiling, and striving to win an answering 

‘from the demure little face bent so 
intently over her soup-plate. 

“T do not un you,’’ coldly. 

‘Then your memory‘is a short one for the 
fairy-tales you tell!” 

‘*T daresay ; “I do not pretend to any talent 


‘is not often the case. 


that way.” 

“Of course you do not pretend an ¥ 
ladies never do,” with an almost e e 
sneer; bnt slight as it is Berry detects it, and 
flashes a deeper, angrier crimson. 


Captain Carew, watching her from another 
table; wonders what canld have been said to 
cause the brilliant colour which gives to the 
varying face its only lacking charm, the bared 
throat and rm ryed aceon whiteness making 
it more conspicuous still. ‘Mr. Blythe, he is 
not slow to admire, and grows more 
still in his proposed pursuit. ‘Thatshe should 
treat him with only adds to-his eager- 
ness; & y success has little excitement in 
it, and prefers beginning with a little 
‘aversion. 

“I¢ is your first visit to India?” he goes on 

nestioningly, as.she does no’ reply. | 

“Yes,” laconically. : Na 

“If youtake such,glowing cheeks there you 
will find yourself in disgrace. A committee of 
icone viene 

d. emn you wi a hearing.” / 

a India is ase place if personalities are 
indulged in in there—and d.” 

“ India is a queer place,” heanswers, calmly, 

evading what was meant as a rebuke, 
rae the people?” with an ,involuntery 
smile at his sang froid. 

“ People are the same every where, I suppose. 


they are & fonder of , 
and dus ether. tiled to Which oan 
“Not a glowing account.” 

“Tf you want that you must go to someone 
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younger and more enthusiastic. J have out- 
lived my illusions.’”’ 

“Then I am sorry for you,” decidedly, 

‘*Thank you very much, You mean that 
no amount. of knowledge acquired can com- 
pensate one for the disappointment that is 
gained with it?” 

‘“Yes, that is what I meant, but -I don’t 
think I conld have expressed it so well.” 

“ You do yourself an .injustice. .I.am con- 
— a hay eam rape om to remem- 

ring fairy tale you morping.” 

The malicious code which al 
this makes draw up her little head in 
proud silence, had been -thawing:to him 
before, but. freezes again at:this: fresh allusion 
to what.she' wishes to forget. 

“Captain Sowerby,” turning to her other 
neighbour, ‘tis not the band playing very 
a ight?” 

aptain assents, protesting he is 

almost deafened ‘by the sounds, which, in point 

of fact, are less obstrusive than they had been 

the night before; but then civilé mn has-ite 

demands, and necessitates the exchange of 
Ces 


many meaningless sente e 

a Blythe who is not-soon abashed goes on 
easily,— 

“Do you know I. was:interested in your 
story? All fairy tales-havea attraction 
for me, and, of course,:especially yours, -I—I 
am so fond of eats!” 

He looks so droll as he says thie, and so 
unlike anyone who would in reality the 
tastes he had professed, that Berry laughs, and 
then inconsequently flies into a passion with 
him for having made her lose-her ‘standing- 
point of dignified disapprobation. 

‘*Why do you tease meso? If you will 
persist.in mentioning it I ’’—she.says, with a 
qseer mixture of childish wrath and womanly 
pom pean I will never speak to you 
again ” 


accompanies | 


- She starts, and turns round, 
‘‘Isit you? Iam glad——’”’ 
_ She had meant to express her pleasure that 
it is not her tormentor of the dinner-table 
who has joined her; but, suddenly thinking 
better of it, leaves the sentence in-its flattering 


than yesterday he would have ‘believed any 
woman’swords could have made him. 

“Yes, itisI! Ifyou will let me sit here 
I promise not to disturb your-reverie | ” 

“ My reverie is best disturbed ; it was not a 
pleagant one!” . 

“Not! Looking at you I can scarcely 
credit that,” with  emilivg, dishelieving 
glance, as he seats himself beside her. 

Berry pouts diseontentedly, 

“TI know what you mean. You think I am 
me 4 hae, have-a trouble or a care ; you 


“I think both trombles and cares are 
chiefly fanciful-as yet,” still‘smiling. 

She touches her black dress. expressively. 

“TI am an orphan! ’’-she says, simply. 

“I sbeg your pardon; I’ ought to have 

of that, seeing your black‘frock. And 
the\loss is fresh to you-still,-and-very bitter of 
course!” he says, with quick remorse. 

Berry, hating asuspicion-even vf false senti- 
ment, and knowing ‘that it.was more horror 
than -corrow she felt at her father’s death 
inter hastily. 

‘* My mother died too long ago for me to know 
what I have lost. And—and I do not like to 
speak-of the rest.” 

He changes the subject at ‘once, but to 
Berry the new ‘topic he chooses is scarcely 
more welcome. 

“ Mr, Blythe—have you known him before ?”’ 
he questions, curiously. 

“ No—oh, no! Why do-you ask? ” 

**T am afraid you woul eall it presumption 
on my part if I answered you.” 





He is grave instantly. 

oA ; let it be a bond between us, a 
secret-not to be divulged,’ he murmurs, with a 
degree of familiarity that maddens the girl 
still more as she cannot reasonably. object to 
what she-has herself proposed. She has gone 
deeper and deeper into the mire, and the 
bold, brown eyes which restso-admirivgly upon 
her tell her plainly that he knows it. To 
havea! private understanding with an acquaint- 
ance of a few hours; how much lower is che 
to fall? 

She pushes away her dessert plate and 
rises from the table. 

“Lam going on deck,” curtly. 

“I will‘follow you there,” politely. 

‘©T did not mean that,” with an angry push 
past him ; end the bow and whispered -asenr- 
ance that he had not ventured to put so fiat- 
tering a construction on her sp are alike 
unseen-and unheard, for ‘she'is like the 
wind, without even a glance behind. 

Captain Carew still watehing them both 
furtively, makes an angry movement, as 
though to go after her; but-when’he sees Mr. 
Blythe take’his place again, and-order another 
bottle of wine, he knows there is no necessity 
for his presence, and sinks back again into 
his chair, careful not to make her exit more 
noticed than it already is. 

When he strolls up-om deck a quarter-of-an- 
hour later, he finds her leaning against the 
side of the vessel and looking up into'the sky, 
which to-night is lighted by such myraids of 
stara, and so bright a moon, that the expres- 
sion of her face is as clearly seen as though it 
were noonday. The eyesalittle sad, as though 
her thoughts now were with ‘the past; ‘her 
lips a little stern, with some ‘presént ‘vexation 
that she cannot at once cast off; and yet a 
depth-of natural brightness over all which it 
seems no sorrow effectually dispel.’ 
Captain Carew thinks it the prettiest face he 
has ever seen, and feels horribly inclined to 
tell her so. 

“Tt is a lovely night !**he begins, substitu- 
ting ® very common- remark forthe one 
which, though -as obvious, would have been 


“You can.try! I-will not promise forgive- 
ness, but.a fault confessed is half expiated, you 
know !’’-with.a bright, upward glance, which 
makes the man ‘think that grey eyes are 
sweeter and more expressive than any others 
which Providence has given women to beguile 
his sex. 

“Tt is only that I would like to put-you on 
your guard against him. He is not exactly 
the sort of man I would introduce to my sisters 
—if I had any.” 

“ Why ?”’ with feminine curiosity, aud feel- 
ing something of ‘that imterest even ptre 
women do feel for the black sheep that is 
marked dengerous. 

“Forgive me; I would rather not say. I 
do not like speaking against a man who, if 
not a friend exactly, is an acquaintance of 
some years’ rapes 
- ‘ ro think ras ed a Sasa ‘is rash per- 
aps?” sa ry, sharply, pervers in- 
clined to take the wot eee obaded. r 

“Tt was for your sake I spoke!” reproach- 
fully. 

‘“‘Tdmow ; and I'am very ungratefal. Please 
forget what I said!’’ holding out her band 
frankly. 

He takes it, ana is slow toletit go. The 


little ~warm fingers lie so trustingly in his, 
without a fiatter or a thought of anything un- 
usual in the:action. 

“There was no need to warn me. I hate 


kim!” she says, confidentially. 

Her hand is relinquished so suddenly that 
she stazts, and turns to see why no comment 
has been mafle on the remark which inetinc- 
tively she knows must have piyee pleasure. 

It is Mr. Blythe who, with the evident in- 
tention of interrupting their téte-a-(d/e, comes 
leisurely towards them, and stays the ex- 
pression of satisfaction which has been on 
Oaptain Carew’s Hips. 

erry jumps to her feet. 
‘Don’t let: me think that I am disturbing 
you,” says the new comer, languidly, ‘‘or I 
will goaway!” 
“Go!” is on the tip of ‘Berry’s tongue, but 
she substitutes for it the conventional phrase, 











certainly more disconcerting. 


incompleteness. He is,and looks, more pleased | 


| at his dark, smiling face, that a man less bold 
and determined might have accepted its ob- 
vious meaning and retired. But not so has 
the’ Hon. Spencer Blythe obtained and kept 
his character for wunscrupulousness and 
irresixtibility. 

‘*Then, if I am really not in the way, I 
| will stop and finish my cigar. You don’t ob- 
| ject to tobacco ‘out-of-doors ?’’ questioningly, 
aud with a calmness ensured by the know- 
ledge that what he is smoking is the most 
delicate and fragrant weed that money.can 
procure. 

“Not at all!’’ says Berry, again ; and then, 
turning to Captain Carew, “I am going 
below. Good-night!” 
| A dark scowl comes over Mr. Blythe’s 
| face at what he inwardly anathematises as 
‘the impudence of the child.’ He is go 
little accustomed to rebuff that it requires 
pr aa self-command to answer, smiling 
; still,— 
| Ah! then you are deceiving me, after 
all! You do object to smoking, and would 
not confess. If you have so little confidence 
in me, I shall ‘feel justified in giving you a 
reason for your distrust. You cannot expect 
me'to keep true to our agreement if you 
have no faith.” 

He has thrown away his cigar and now looks 
laughingly in her eyes, with a veiled menate in 
his glance, however, that is meant to warn. 
But Berry ignores him completely, and nodding 
another good-night to Captain Carew, walks 
quickly away. 

A bow has fallen from her @ress, a little 
scrap of black ribbon; but, insignificant as it 
is, the eyes of both men fall upon it, with 
something of the same triamphant gleam ; but 
Captain Carew is the quicker, and before 
Berry has reached the top of the companion- 


| 











ladder is-at/her side, holding it in his hand. 

“It is your bow—you {dropped it!” he says, 
giving it to her half-regretfally. 

She takes it with such smiling thanks that 
he is emboldened to say more. 

“Do not tempt me again!’’ he whispers, 
softly. ‘ A flower first, then a bow; you must 
think I am St. Kevin himself. I warn you, 
the third time. I shall not be so honest,” 

The little crimson glowing face is turned 
away in such pretty confusion, that, with one 
lingering pressure of the hand, in pity he re- 
leases ‘her, and lets it go; bat he stands some 
minutes gazing after her, unconscious of the 
smiling glances that are following his move- 
ments, or thd dark, angry, yet half-contemp- 
tuous looks of the man whom for the present 
he seems to be successfully rivalling. 

There is such a strange, new feeling in his 
heart that there is no room for any other 
sensation, not even hope, nor the ‘fear that 
later on is inseparable from love. 





OHAPTER XVI. 

Berrry’s lovers afford some amusement to 
the idlers on board who have no pressing 
affairs of their own to engage their attention. 
Before they reaci Malta, speculation is already 
rife as to which is the favoured one, and bets 
are freely circulated among the more sporting 
part of the community, upon the likelihood 
of an engagement being announced before they 
arrive at Bombay. 

Mr. Blythe has changed his tactics, and is 
more successful in his advances now. He is 
so penitent and reverential that Berry feels 
remorseful for her former rudeness, and strives 
to make amends by a quict gentleness so for- 
eign to her nature, that, had he known her 
better he might have taken alarm. 

As it is, he only plumes himself upon his 
tact and infallible knowledge of the female 
character. 

“Tf storming the citadel does not answer, one 
can ftilways starve them} into raising the 
siege. It is a mere question of time,’’ he 
thinks to himself, complacently, blowing off a 
cloud of smoke from his cigar and watching 
it dreamily, as it rises in circles and then eva- 





‘Not at all,” and shoots such a fierce glance 


porates. 
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Captain Carew, who is standing not far off, 
looks at him with grave disapproval. He, 
too, has bean a little deceived by Berry’s 
altered manuer, and the thought sometimes 
crosses his mind, that the hate of which she 
spoke must have soon been overcome, or else 
that it has never existed. 

With him she is so bright and saucy that 
he cannot think it is a mask to hide her 
deeper thoaghts, or that she avoids anything 
more serious because she is afraid of him— 
aud of herself. 

He has had so little intercourse with women 
that no wonder he is doub-ful, and jealous of 
this man who looks so self-confident and 
secure in his own attractions. Fortune seems 
to be favouring the other, too, foc Captain anl 
Mrs. Sowerby both encourage his attentions, 
either for his supposed merits, or on account 
of that handle to his name which he has 
almost invariably found of service in the pro- 
secution of his plans. 

The ship is steaming slowly into port. 
Already a crowd of small boats surround if 
and try to land with their wares, the inevi- 
table sponges, laces and corals, all the worst 
and dearestof their kind. 

Presently Berry comes up, and, regardless 
of her two admirers, walks slowly across the 
deck and leans over the side. Simultaneously 
they stroll over and join her and simultaneously 
glance angrily at each other for so doing, but 
it is too late to retreat. 

‘‘Are you going on shore?” asks Captain 
Carew, rather aimlessly, seeing that landing 
at Malta is the one oasis in the voyage which 
reconciles the pas:engers tv their fates. 

“T believe Iam to have the pleasure of 
escorting Mrs. Sowerby and Miss Scardale 
myself,so am in a position to answer your 
question in the affirmative,” observes Mr. 
Blythe, with an undertone of triumph in 
his languid voice. 

Berry turns round with something of her 
old sharpness, 

“I wish you would call me by my right 
name, Mr. Blythe!” 

“I did noi dare,” he answers, with gentle 
impertinencs. “And yet it is such a sweet 
name—Berry !"’ 

Sae is too indignant to explain, knowivg 
that whatever she says he will turn to his 
owa advantage. Bright and clever as she is, 
she is no match for this man, whose assurance 
carries him through much that mere talent 
for repartee could not accomplish. She turns 
her back to him and addre:ses Captain Carew. 

‘*Com3 with us,’’ sue says, affably, ‘ Cap- 
tain Sowerby has some business, so wHl not 
be with us all the time, and three can never 
well walk together.” 

He accepts eagerly, and then as he murmurs 
his thanks a sudden misgiving comes upon him 
whether perhaps she does noi mean him as 
an escort to Mrs. Sowerby to secure an uuin- 
terrupted ¢é/e-d téte with his rival. But he dis- 
misses the idea as unworthy. 

‘* How slowly we m»>ve; I don’t believe we 
shall bs really in before luncheon,” continues 
Berry, impatiently. 

“You will be able to land in half-an-hour,, 
if you wish!” he contradicts, smiling. 

‘I don’t believe it!” 

* Then back youropinion. Will you bet me 
a discretion ?” 

“I don’t know what a discretion is!” very 
doubtfully. 

“It is an article to be chosen at the discre- 
tion of the loser !”’ 

“Rather a risk of course, and we should 
each have to trast a little to the generosity of 
the other!” 

“Don't trust to anyone,’ puts in Mr, 
Blythe, lazily. ‘It never pays!” 

“Tam not a Jew, Mr. Blythe; and don’t ex- 
pect.cent per cent.” 

a it is a bet?” asks Captain Carew, 
BOLOLy. 

“Yes; itis a bet!” 

She looks up at both men defiantly, as 
thoagh challenging their possible disapproba- 
tion, 


With all her faults, and thoughtlessness 
Berry is not one whit fast, and has been 
driven into this, her first bet, by a ‘perverse 
inclination to go against Mr. Blythe's advice. 
Besides, she is conscious that with Captain 
Carew she can safely venture more than with 
any other man would be expedient. 

A woman’s instinct is fortunately keen, and 
stands her in good stead where knowledge and 
experience fai 

ust then Captain Sowerby attracts her at- 
tention, and she goes over to his side. Mrs. 
Sowerby is there talking, and laughing at the 

sistence of the men in boats, who are try- 
ing to sell their wares even before they are 
allowed to go on deck. 

Berry soon forgets all about her admirers 
in the interest this novel scene affords. The 
dark faces of the Maltese contrasted with 
their gaudy clothes; and the bright, golden 
oranges, which are their principal articles of 
sale, look very gay against the dark water; 
and the soldiecs, who have had no communica- 
tion with the outer world these last few days, 
relieve themselves now by a shout of badinage 
¢ o and fro that, if not always refined, at least 
adds to the motley merriment. The ship is 
still moving on slowly, with its noisy satellites, 
when the luncheon bell rings, and Berry re- 
membering, hastily pulls out her watch. 

‘You have won!” says Mr. Blythe, at her 
side. “TI wish you would bet something with 
me!” 

‘‘No, thank you. My first experience is 
sufficient. I might not be so fortunate 
anotuer time!” she answers, curtly. 

But when she meets Captain Carew at the 
entvance of the saloon door she looks less 
composed, and very unwilling to abide by the 
consequences of her bet. 

‘Luncheon was a quarter-of-an-louar earlier 
to-day, so we have neither of us won!” she 
says, quickly. 

‘* What a shameful evasion of your respon- 
sibilities,” he answers, smiling. “They will 
never admit you into Tattersall’s if you play 
fast and-loose with your engagements like 
that!” 

‘TI have no ambition that way. I—I don't 


approve of ladies betting !” with uneasy 
severity. 

“ Then I will not try to lead you into it 
again.” 


* And it is all right?’ with a sigh of relief, 
for somehow she doves not like accepting any- 
thing at his hands, more especially when it is 
gained thus. 

**I don’t kaow what you call all right! I 
cannot abandou my Page ag this time, what- 
ever I have promised for the future, Yousee 
a discretion is a peculiar sort of bet; the winner 
has nothing to say to it; everything isin the 
loser’s hands, and I have a very strict code of 
honour about these things,” gravely, 

‘I think you are very unfair,” 

* Don’t say that, please.” 

“ Unkind, then, hy should you forca me 
into a false position like this?” half angrily. 

‘* Because it is sach a pleasure to give you 
anything ; because it is my dearest wish to 
give you all that I have in the world.” 

But Berry has gone before he can say more. 





In the one startled glance she had time to 
give she had read something of the truth in 
his earnest eyes, and with the wild timidity 
of a startled fawn flies before he can tell the 
rest. 

He follows her through the swinging doors, 
hoping the best from her confusion and no- 
thing loth at thedelay. A public passage is 
scarcely the place for a declaration, and, 
besides, he is perhaps not unwilling to keep his 





liberty a little longer. That final forfeiting of 
all, from which there is no going back, is always 
a wrench to the masculine mind. What is 
lost by itis well understood; what gained a 
problem only the future can solve. 

Captain Carew, who has never been subject 
to female influence before, shrinks a little from 
this leap into the unknown, and feels it almost 


quick impulses, and their reckless widiugness 
to risk everything at the caliof love, caanot 
always know the thoughts in their lover's 
minds. They would havesmall patieuca with 
the pros and cons that are calmly argued 
out; and would not believe in a love that, iu 
their idea, such caution must chill if noi 
destroy. 

Meanwhile Berry eats her luncheon as in a 
dream, and when at lastitisover, and the boats 
are waiting to take them on shore, she keeps 
close by Mrs. Sowerby, and effectually prevents 
the approach of anyone else by adopting acou- 
fidential tone that the subjects on which she is 
conversing donobexactly justify. Mrs. Sowerby 
looks at her in some bewilderment. She has 
never fathomed the character-of the girl who, 
for the time being, is under her charg», nor is 
she ever likely to do so. She can only hope 
that it will all end forthe best, and that she 
may be ablesome day tolay claim tv having had 
the honour of chaperoning the future Lady 
Blythewood during the time the courtship 
was ogee Who knows, too, that Berry 
may gratitude for her assistance, and re- 

y her by an invitation to stay at Castle 

lythewood ! 

As these Chateaux d’Espagne are built in 
her brain, the woman’s pale cheeks flash, and 
her dim eyes brighten—forgetting for the time 
the cruel shifts of poverty and her burden of 
little children, all uaprovided for, in the bril- 
liant prospect of the glories that may await 
her in the successof another. S. deep is she in 
thought that for some time she does not notice 
Bercy has dropped behind with Captain Carew, 
aud thatthe mainstay of her cast e-bailding 
is walkiog rather ruefally at her ~ide. 

She gives a start, and cowe: »t once to 
earty, sveing her hopes in danger of beiug 
weecked. 

To walk four abreast in those uarrow streets 
is impossible, and she has no reasonable ex- 
cu-e for breaking up the ¢téte-d-tée. She can 
ouly keep addressing Berry every other 
minute, and thus prevent the distance widen- 
ing between them. And the girl s-conds her 
efforts, feeling a new shyness, and only io 
glad to escape from it by a generul conver- 
sation. The afternoon passes qnickly in 
shopping and looking over the palace and 
the wonderfal old charch, St. Joln’s ; finish- 
ing up by eating ices and drinking chocola‘e at 
a funny little shop with which both men have 
an old acquaintance from having several 
times landed, going to-and-fro between Eng- 
land and India, They at last retaraed on 
board ship to dress for dinner and the opera. 
In these arrangements, Mrs. Sowerby full ofa 
new fear only haliallayed by Berry’s persistent 
impartiality during the afternoon, does not 
include Captain Carew. He manages, how- 
ever, to catch Berry for a moment in the 
saloon, ready to start; her little white cloak 
and hood, with swansdowa border, drawa 
closely round her, and fluttering a big black 
f 


an. 
It is the first time he has seen her in any- 

thing but rigid black, and she looks so sweet 

and babylike that be feels inclined to take 

up that morning’s subject where he left it off. 

But his half-formed ign is speedily fras- 

trated, for in her fright at what she thinks is 

near, she adopts a cold, preoccupied air that 

anyone as sensitive as Captain Carew could 

not mistake or ignore. 

“ Are you waiting for Mrs, Sowerby!” he 
ins, hesitatingly. 

ao it is very late! We ought to be 

starting now!” 

“T shall see you at the opera?” ; 

‘*I sappose so, unless the house is very 
” 


4 


“It would be a very, very large house in- 
deed, in which I could not find you. Don’t 
fancy you could hide yourself from me so 


easily!” . 
as Thave no wish to play bo-peep, Captain 

Carew,” she says, indifferently, 

‘Let me put my mark upon you, and then 

there will be no fear of your being lost to me 





a reprieve. 





Perhaps it is as well that women with their 


for long,” he answers, audaciously, and with 
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a sudden quick movement, for which she is 
eo vor clasps something round her 
nec 
For a wonder the saloon is empty, and no 
one is there to see but a steward at the other 
end, who is too busy and too uninterested to 
notice what is going on ; but just as she puts 
up her hands with an indignant movement to 
displace whateveris there, the door of theladies’ 
cabin is opened, and Mrs. Sowerby sails in. 
‘*Now, Berry, are you ready?” she asks, 
crossly, as she looks around for Mr. Blythe in 
vain. 
‘* Quite ; I have been waiting,” 
The girlis fumbling still at *er neck; but 

Captain Carew bends down under pretence 

of moving a chair from her way, and manages 

to whisper,— 

‘* Leave it there, it was an agreement, and 
you have no right to break your word.” 

Her face flushes rebelliously, but her hand 
falls obediently to her side. 

Mr. Blythe joins them, with Captain Sower- 
by, and together they go down to the boat. It 
is a fine night, only inasmuch as there is no 
rain, There isa cold wind blowing, and no 
moon nor stars, In the darkness Berry fur- 
tively puts up her hand to her throat to guess 

what it is has been fastened on to it like a 

manacle, a symbol of the slavery to which a 

woman must always submit when she loves a 

strong-willed man. 

They dine in the coffee-room of an hotel, and 
at first Berry isso busy scanning the numerous 
strange faces (for several men-of-war are lying 
in the harbour) that she forgets what has hap- 
pened. Then Mrs. Sowerby recalls it to her 
mind. 

' “ Are you going to adopt the Eastern idea 

that colours may be worn in mourning?” she 

asks, with a slight accent of reproof. 
‘*T—I don’t understand,” is the stammered 
reply‘ 

“ The beads you are wearing, they are very 

pretty, you know, but a little incongruous with 

crape, don’t you think?” 

“TI will take them off,” eagerly. 

“No, don’t do that now. It would bea pity, 

they suit you so well. Red is quite your 

colour !”’ 

“Red!” echoes Berry aghast. 

“Yes, quite red. Pink coral is more 
fashionable I suppose, but I always preferred 
the other. No! don’t take it off, silly child, 
It: looks s> well with black, does it not, Mr. 

Blythe ?” 

“Tt is charming,” is the prompt re;ly. 

“Miss Berry is always charming,” declares 
Captain Sowerby, warned into momentary 
ate by the bright blushing face by his 
side. 

And Berry desists from her useless efforts. 

The clasp is stiff, and she does not know how 
it goes ; besides, she feels unwilling to disobey 
the giver’s wish. The worst is over now ; noone 
else is likely to notice what she is wearing, or 
at least draw attention to it in her presence. 
She resigns herself to her fate, with a little 
relieved sigh; the beads to her excited fancy 
seeming to caress and clasp her neck like the 
hand of a friend, or lover, 
_ The opera-house is full that night, but even 
in the first rapid glance round, Berry sees 
where Captain Carew is sitting, and is glad 
that his gaze meets hers at once, a3 though 
he hed been anxiously waiting for her coming 
In her sudden joy she smiles. and touches her 
neck with her tiny mittened fingers. 

_It is the first direct encouragement she has 
given him, and his heart beats so high in re- 
sponse to it that he can scarcely restrain him- 
self from joining her at once; and yet he 
knows that he could not be so near without 
betraying what is in his thoughts. The even- 
ing seems interminable, When the last song 
is over, and the final chorus thundered ont, 
he goes quickly to the door to see her, and 
speak to her, if only one word. But by some 
mischance he misses her, 

He harries quickly through the noisy street, 
thickly peopled, till with the persevering Mal- 


severe,”’ 


things sometimes one’s heart would break,” 
said Alice, simply and gravely. 


young face, not with coldness only, but with 
actual dislike. 


she said at last, disdainfully. 
cay the same thing, Lady Avanley.” 


of making one more sou out of their visitors, 
Steadily refusing all offers of guidance from 
the clamorous throng, he soon reaches the 
quay, and by lucky chance the boat Captain 
Sowerby has engaged is only just leaving the 
shore, 

He steps in and takes his place—scarcely 
seen in the darkness—and quite content to sit 
silent listening to Berry’s clear young voice, as 
she discusses the night’s amusement and re- 
grets its termination. 

When they get alongside the transport he 
pushes forward to assist her up the ladder; 
but someone is before him, and in the light of 
a@ lantern, which is flashed down from the 
per 7 side, he can clearly distinguish the face 
and figure of Spencer Blythe, 

One hand holds hers as she steps cautiously 
on to the lowest rung of the narrow ladder, 
the other he lays audaciously on the snowy 
swansdown that borders her cashmere cloak. 
He stoops, too, and whispers something in her 
ear. 

It is only one word ; but on the hearer’s heart 
it falls like a weight of lead, accompanied as it 
is by a caressing gesture. 

** Pussy!” 

And there is no word of rebuke. 

The girl springs up the ladder with the 
speed and grace of an antelope, but Captain 
Carew cannot see her face, and there is nothing 
to tell him that the familiarity has been dis- 
tasteful to her, or in any way resented. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Lapy AvANLEY’s manners were always better 
than her morals, as Alice bad already dis- 
covered ; but on no occasion had the former 
struck the girl as so perfect as when, finding 
herself discovered, she advanced smiling and 
quite unembarassed, and said, suavely,— 
“My dear girls! you shouldn’t gossip with 
the door ajar. You never know who may be 
listening outside.” 

Greta lifted her head with a sort of defiance. 
‘‘T am sure robody would be so mean! ”’ 

‘IT am not at all sure! Servants have not 
the fine feelings we have. Besides, itis always | 
better to be too prudent than just prudent 
enough. I poshed thedoor and walked in, and 
you did not hear me, so that even an honour- 
able person might have caught a few words 
inadvertently, as I did.” 

‘‘You forget, mamma, that a servant, or 
anyone but you, would have knocked.” 
‘After she had heard all!” 

‘*Why not before ? Our conversation would 
not have been very interesting to outsiders.”’ 
‘¢*I don'tknow. Servants love a sensation, and 
your attitudes, both of you, savoured strongly of 
ascene, Your head was on Alice’s shoulder in a 
very theatrical way,and she was assuring you 
of her undying sympathy, and praying for your 
happiness, et cetera. I have seen something very 
like it in some play, although I can’t re- 
member which ! ” 

“Oh! mamma!” cried Greta, colouring 
hotly; ‘‘ you turn everything into ridicule— 
even the most sacred feelings of human 
nature |” 

‘‘ The sacred feelings of human nature are 
silent,’ she answered, significantly. ‘‘ The 
troubles pcople can talk about are never very 


























“JT think if one could not talk abont 
Lady Avanley glanced at the fair, earnest 


“That is quite a schoolgirl’s sentiment! ” 


“‘T have heard plenty of grown-up people 








tese who are Ith to sleep while there is a chance 





“ Have you, really? They must have been 
grown-up people without any kind of reticence 
or proper pride, then!” ] 

“I don’t see that!” put in Greta, with a 
rebellious expression in her brown eyes—the 
first Lady Avanley had seen in her beautiful 
automaton. ‘‘ Very few are quite independent 
of sympathy, like you.” 

“A little while ago you were, or pretended to 
bo, Greta,” observed Lady Avanley, sternly. 
‘“‘T perceive a great change in you since your 
illness, but not for the better. You give ma 
the idea of having been badly influenced of 
late |” ; 

Greta perceived her mother’s meaning, and 
that she wished to throw ithe blame of this 
upon Alice, and responded, quickly,— _ 

‘(If there is any change, mamma, it is due 
to reflection—-not to anybody’s influence. 
When you are ill, and isolated from the rest, 
you have a good deal of time for thought, and 

ou begin to see your mistakes and shortcom- 
ings, and try to amend them.” 

Tt never occurred to you, I suppose, that I 
might be a better judge of your mistakes and 
shortcomings than you were yourrelf, being a 
trifle older and having seen just a little more 
of the world ?”’ inquired Lady Avanley, with an 
accent of withering scorn. 

“ T know there are some subjects, mamma, 
on which you and I never can agree.”’ 

“In that case, which ought to sacrifice her 
opinions to the other—the mother or tho 
daughter ?’’ 

“The daughter, of course, where there is no 
question of principle involved.” 

“Tt would be difficult to picture any mother 
advocating a eacrifice of this sort |” returned 
her ladyship, in a tone of superiority which 
placed Greta at a decided disadvantage. “ Bui 
really this discussion is very unseemly, an‘ 
will give your cousin a very poor idea of our 

breeding, Greta. We have never quarrelled 
before in our lives, and I hope this will be the 
last, as well as the first time.’’ And so saying, 
she retired magnificently. 

Alice had the delicacy to abstain from com- 
ment, but in her heart she trembled for 
Greta when the struggle came of which she had 
spoken just before her mother entered, and she 
had to resist the iron will cf this haughty, in- 
exorable woman. 

A minute later the luneheon bell rang, and 
Alice hurried down. She expected to find 
Lady Avanley very cold and silent, bat to her 
surprise she was peculiarly affable, and 
evidently exerted herself to remove the un- 
pleasant impresion left by her little difference 
with Greta. She even said when Cox had left 
the room, speaking in her most indulgent 
tone,— 

“Greta seems still very nervous and ex- 
citable—don’t you think so? I make every 
allowance for her, really, poor child! But it 
wouldn’t do to let her see this, because she 
must rouse herself now, Dr. Lennox says, and 
she won’t make the least effort by herself. I 
wish you would try and impress this on her 
mind, Alice,” 

‘‘I have told her so, Lady Avanley, and I 
think after the first effort has been made she 
won’t mind, But she is weak still, and dreads 
the exertion.” 

“I suppose it is that,” answered her lady- 
ship. ‘“ We must take care she has a quiet 
afternoon, and then I think sbe will find her- 
self better for the «havge, and not mind the 
little effort to-morrow.” 

Alice began to hope she had misjadged Lady 
Avanley a little when she drew her into the 
boudoir after luncheon, and showed her Greta's 
favourite couch drawn up to a blazing fire, and 
a little table beside it, on which were new 
books, a vase of fragrant violets, a bottle of 
salts, even the crimson screen, and said, with 
a satisfied smile,— 

“I have made it look home-like, haven’t I? 








Greta will forget she bas ever been abseni 


from us, and return easily and naturally to 


her old life.” 


She moved the table on ove side as sha 


spoke, threw the dainty coverlet over the back 
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of the couch, and then suggested they should 
fetch Greta. 

‘Us two together. She will like that best!” 
she added, with her sweet, though shallow 
langh; “she wants se much hamouring just 
now.” 

Greta was awaiting this summons, and 
seemed surprised at her mother's coming in 
person to fetch her, and also at her extreme 

Perhaps she halé-suspected 
some , but she was touched all the same; 
Alice could see, and she found herself wouder- 
ing how it was sue had thought her cousin go 
cold and heartless in the days gone by. She 
forgot that Greta had simp! gery har 
mask because she was too weak to it to 
her face. 

Lady Avanley had pretended to feel sure 
nobody would come that afternoon, excepting 
Mrs. Melthorpe; but about five o’clock three 
carriages drove up to the door at short inter- 
vals, and then General Melthorpe: rode up 
alone, his wife having been detained at home 
by visitors, aud Greta could hear quite a 
Babel of tongwes in the drawing-room, which 
was separted from the amber boudoir by a 
door, hidden by a thick curtain, 

She did not detect the voice she dreaded 
amongst these, although she limped once or 
twice to this door; and listened intently. But 
when Alice brought her some tea presently 


she asked if Lord Darminster were there, and. | 


heard to her dismay that he had come in 
about ten miuutes before with Sir Charles 
Avanley. 

*“ Does he know I am downstairs?” inquired 
Greta, anxiously. 

“T think not. He asked after you, and Lady 
Avanley simply said you were better.’’ 

“T shall be all in a tremble until he is 
gone,” murmured Greta. “Iam so afraid he 
will manage somehow to get in here.” 

‘* But Lady Avanley promised: you should 
see ne visitors to-day.” 

a ; only that man has sach @ terrible 
wi ” ' 

4 Lady Avanley’s i quite as strong, and if she 
does not choose he should come in he will stay 
where he is.” 

‘* Bat what if she should choose?” 

‘*My dear Greta, she can’t break her promise 
to you!” 

Greta looked doubtful, but she said nothing, 
and Alice returned to the drawing-room. Lord 
Darminster, who was seated near the door, 
sprang to his feet as she entered, and said, 
significantly, — 

“‘ Greta is downstairs then?” 

Alice nodded, ard tried to pass on, but he 
barred her passage, 

‘* Where? ’’ he asked. 

Alice would have told him the truth, after a 
conscientious habit she had; but, luckily for 
her, Lady Avanley heard what was going on, 
and hurried to the rescue. 

“ Greta is in the boudoir,” she cried, gaily, 
“and no one passes that threshold excepting 
over my dead body! I promised her she 
should be quiet this:afternoon, and I mean to 
keep my word! ” 

Tiere was a resentfal look on his lordship's 
face as he replied, in a significant tone,— 

“ You ought to make an exception in my 
favour under the circumstances! ”’ 

“ Nonsense!" she said, laughing, with a cer- 
tain triwmph which awoke Alice's apprelen- 
sions. “ You can see her to-morrow !” 

‘* To-morrow isnot to-day! ” 

“And to-morrow is not next week, you im- 
patient man!” 

“You know I can’t bear being put off!” he 
lowered his voice to say. 

She also lowered her voice to reply, — 

“Rome was not built in a day! I havea 
Gifficult task before me, and if you hurry me 
er will go wrong! ”’ 

‘ on’t see what is to be gained by keepin 
me ou'!’’ he muttered, angele. wan Ge 

“Bat I do! and I know Greta better than 
you do!” 

“Without understanding her so well, per- 





haps! Some: citadels: have to be taken by 
storm, others by artifice! ” ; 

“ And others only give in-after along siege! ”’ 
put in pomp an, & archly ; “ arid in this case, 
unless you emter by artifice or fraud, you-re- 
main a long while outside the gates!” 

He at his black moustache, a little 
habit Alice began already to associate with his 
evil, moods, 

“T think L might be] left to judge of all this 
for myself!” 
tas ikmnanl of eotinmipoeaen 
at er’ ome: - 
mo and her voice was almest a whisper as 
she rejoined, with decision, — 


“Hu 
th she wassuch am obedient daughter |” 

wane has: developed a will of late, which 
has to be conguered, of course, but by degrees. 
It would be most impolitio; —— de- 
feat our ends,to hurry matters. Go see 
Greta to-day, if you like; but Ill amawer. for 
it that if youdo you will have reason to regret 
your precipitatiom!’’ 

“ Very well, then ; I'll take jmyself, out of 
temptation’s way,” he replied, and-called-acress 
the roons te: Sir Charles 

‘“ Are you goinghome yet, Avauley?”’ 

“ No, not yet?” answered the young baronet, 
with his eyes fixed on Alice, who took care 
that not so much asa glance of hers should 
wander his way. “But you needn’t stop on 
my account, for I’d rather walk!” 

At this the earl made his adieux all round, 
and vauished, whilst’ Sir Charles edged his 
way diffidently up to Alice’s chair, and bend- 
ing forward, so as to gain a glimpse of the 
averted face, said, anxiously,— 

‘*T begin to fear I must have offended you, 
Alice; you have not spoken a word to me all 
this afternoon!” 

“T had nothing to say!’ was the cold reply. 

“When friends meet they generally find 
something to say to each other! ’’ 

“i i !” she retorted, with quiet 
significance; ‘* but we are only cousins!” 

‘*Ouly!’’ he echoed, reproachfally. 

“ Why not only?” she asked, looking him 
full in the face defiantly. : 

‘“‘ Becouse you promised we shouldbe friends 

! ” 


‘*Did I?”’ she asked, wounding him-to the 
quick by her apparent forgetfulness of a com- 
pact which was so dear to him. 

“ Your memory must be very short, Alice!” 
and his blue eyes were clouded and full of 

ain. 
' “Tam sfraid it ien’t! I find thereare a 
great many'things I want to forget and can’t!” 

“I am surprised at that! You have for- 
gotten me so very easily!” 

‘You are wrong there, Sir Charles; I re- 
member you quite well.” 

‘*You remember my face, and whol am, 
but that is all.” 

‘‘T remember, too, that you saved my life— 
and I recognise that you meant to do mea ser- 
vice—although it would have been far better 
for me if' I had ended all my cares: and 
troubles with my life that day.” 

* Alice! Yoa pain me more them I can de- 
scribe. Whathas happened to make youspeak 
like this?” 

‘IT have discovered what my ignorance hid 
from me before, that the world is fail of lying 
and deception ; and there isuo one I can be 
lieve in, or trust.’’ 

‘© You evidently mean me to take somepart 
of these’strictures to myself, Alice; andi yet, 
on my honour, I do not merit them, or under- 
stand what. you mean. I want to be a true 
friend to yoa--and repudiate me with 
scoru—and a‘ter ng allowed me once to 
aspire to the title.” 

“ [think:your conscience ought to tell you 
why, Sir Charles.” 

‘““ My conscience tells me nothing! ” 

“ Then it can’t be of much use to you,” 





Sir Charles coloured all over his fair, hand- 
some boyish face. 
‘Of course.she is partial; but if I such 


“Tam not. angry with you, Sir Charles; L 
have no right to:'be. I am only pained and 
di inted.” j 

“se ? ” 

** Because I—I thought you what I find you 
are not,” wasthe hesitating reply. 

“ Alice! this is very cruel. You seem to 
take a pleasure in torturing me.” : 

“Oh! please, go away!” shearged in alow 
voice—having just. caught a glance from Lady 
Avanley that warned her she was transgressing, 
‘* People will wonder what weare talking about, 
and I have nothing more to say.”’ 

“ Alice!” imperatively ; ‘‘you owe me an 
explanation, and I will have it; if I come to 
the house, and demand to see you alone!. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

“Yes,” agitatedly ; “ only ——” 

“ Am I to come and ask for you?”’ 

“No! no!” 

“ Which do you mean? Yes orno?” 

“Nol Lady * zanley would be so onary. 

‘¢ What does that matter? There can.be no 
harm in my coming to ses my cousin; and I 
will see you somehow, I give you fair notice. 
You have acoused me, and must make good 
your accusation or withdraw it. That mach, 
at any rate, I have a right to claim.”’ 

He looked so bold and manly and decided as 
he spoke that Alice felt her recreant heart 
returning fast to its allegiance, and was seized 
with a sudden: fear lest. he should; guess the 
secret she would now have defended with her 
life. 

“You had. better write,” she said, distress- 


fally. : 

‘One interview is) worth twenty letters, 

M4 4° 

‘“* We will see; only go now, I beseech you, 
or let me pass!’ for he was leaning forward 
in such a way that she could. not move. 
** ¥ou surely cannot wish to get’ me into 
trouble! ”’ 

Sir Charles rose then perforce; but his last 
words were,— — ’ 

“J do not give in.. Lonly wait!” 

And he went to bid Lady Avanley adieu. 
When he came to Alice, in her tarn, aud held 
out his hand, she pat her. tremulous fingers 
into it because she could. not help herself, bat 
she dared not leok inte: his face, for fear he 
should read the.love in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XV. 

«“ Tuere, my love; you see you. haven't been 
disturbet-at all!’ said,Lady Avanley, sweetly, 
as she joined her daughter in the boudoir when 
the last: visitor was gone. ‘‘ Could you have 
been quieter really in your own room ?” 

“I was always afraid someone would 
come.” 

“My dear!”—reproachfally—I promised 
you no one should. Lord Darminster tried 
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very hard to make me alter my decision, as 


Alice can tell. but I a give in.” : 
“Thank you! was the last person 
should have cared to see.” 


“Poor maw!” and her ladyship laughed 


lighitly: «“ after all his social successes, 
ann @ little country girl 


an is Naa peed lenge Sie a: mam- 


om ee a seamen 
pardour !” 
“T don’t 


you, really?’’ she said, feigning in- 





! 
“I kaow; but they don’t fe aye 
sion. I like a good: f better a 
handsome one: 


“What do you mean by a good face? T'pritie 
lg -andl F west tit peacaie oaitinaes 


lent- man I ever saw had been guilty of 

two of the cruellest and most cdld-bldoded 
murders on record ! 
-of mine I never talk of a good face, for I am 
satisfied it is impossible to: tell people's: cha- 
racter in this way!” 

“ Perhaps not; but a pleasant expression is 
a beauty!” 2 mage Greta. 

“Undoubtedly: Only you niust’t allow 
yourself to suppose it indicates a beautiful 
character, that is all,. And nowI'must go and 
dress,” fringing the bell for Marie: “The 
Lowries are punctual people, and no one with 
any breeding keéps dinner waiting.” 

She moved-off as: she spoke; but stopped at 
the door to say most graciously,— 

“Why don’t you and Alice have your dinner 
cosily together in this room? Cox can bring 
in a table, and you can dispense with some of 
the usual formalities.” 

‘“That. would be very nice!” Greta said, 
gratefully. If you don’t mind!” 

“OF course T don’t mind, and will give Cox 
his orders. There’s a box.of new books in the 
library. Alice can opén if she likes, and, 
probably, both of you will find something nice, 
Au revoir/” and. sha- kissed her finger-tips 
stnilingly as she disappeared, 

ce began to understand Lady Avanley so 
well now, this extraordinary antiability 
frightened her, aid. made hér wonder what 
was chemin next, But ft was as well, per- 
haps, she did not know—for no precautions 
could have saved her or any of them from 
the threatened evil. 

That evening the two cousins would long 
remember, it was so calm and peaceful. They 
could heat the steady drip, drip of the rain 
amongst the evergreens outside; but, save 
this, everything was so. still, the church clock 
solemnly tolling the hours and half-hours, 
travelle ype to them through the dark- 
ness, and made Greta look up from ler book 


to say, — 

* Don’t P ven wish, sOmetimes, sou were 
lying g.qule ¥ in Benge churchyard, Alice, 
and all your trodbles were over?” 

“Yes,” she answéred, gravely; “lam afraid 
I do—but I know if is cowardly and wrong!” 

‘*Where.is the iarm? I don’t believe even 
that suicide is always a sin!” 

“Oh! Greta,” cried Alice, terribly shocked. 

? 


Since that little mistake} 


gathering her satin skirts over her arm, and 
marching tothe door: ‘Goodnight!’ ” 


rising’ with a cettam reluctance. 
when we shall’ have such a happy evening 


suddenly and unaccountably’ depressed’; and 
then she laughed, and: declared they were a 
couple of Job’s comforters, and’ linking her 
arm in Greta’s led her up to her room. 


state, and félt in such a: 
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ing I were 


* As a rule, of Mees 

married to a maw) Hated’ and ised, don’t 
you think Heaven would forgive me if I threw 
myself om its merey rater than endure the 
tortuséahd-hamiliatiow of belonging to such 
2, asiband 7’ 

_ “Noy becatise mee Human creature could 
en oe mays nian you hated and 


* just? pour®, le temps,” she 
tly, and. back to her book. 
Another spell off silence, and then 
Ce iy cl i” oe ah 
ntifully is,’’ she 
© Wemuet be going to have storm,” 
Fl 
‘Edon’t know; but stillness in 


= round about @s can only mesh 
“ Yoware nervous to-tight, dear, and fall of 


«** Into all lives faH— 
Some days be “og 


| quoted Greta, sighting, “© wish I were yous,| 


?” in 


Voom, 


likerto lose:your mother.” 
“No; of cotirse,” impatiently: 
‘ees You seo, tlien, how dearly coe might 


mine,” said Greta, hesitatingly; “she was 
a so ambitious, aad allowed you to have a 
eart.”’ 
‘*Trnue! At the same time she would not 
have liked me to make an imprudent mar. 
riage.” 
What makes you think Pwant to make an 
imprudent marriage?” inquited’Greta, colour- 
ing hotly. 
“ Twas not speaking of you; Greta.” 
“T am the last’ person in the world to do 
anything of that sort,” resumed Greta, 
bitterly. “ Ihave been too well-trained in the 
world’s ways; besides, I like my comforts, and 
plenty of’ pretty things about’ me, and should 
ate'to have to pinch and screw.”’ 
“ Tt isn't pleasant,” put in Alice; drily. 
*“You poor dear! have you had to pinch 
and screw? But never mitd,” patting her 
cheek, caressingly, ‘*Itis all over now. We 
are’ going’ to take care of ee until I know 
who” (archly,) ‘‘ comes and steals you away 
from us.” 
Alice shook her head, but before she could | 
answer the carriage stopped at the door, and 
Lady Avanléy swept-in, yawning. 
at, ap still?” to Greta. ‘I thought 
you would'enjoy’the changs. Just touch the 
bell, Alice, will’ you? I Kave been nearly 
bored to deat, and shall be glad to go to 
bed. Mrs. Lowfie is a misérable hostess.’ 
“I wonder you went,” observed Greta, 
“TI wonder I did, too; but one meets 
leasant people there sometimes. You had 
Better follow my example, and go to bed. 


Greta, you look rather’ pale,” she’ concluded, 


“T su ie we’ thust go too,” said Greta, 
ap “T worder 


ain?” 


Ah, when !”’ who felt 


echoed Alice, 


Greta was in @ strangely nervous, excited 
she’ presently 


~“Tamsorel stiouldn'ts You. are your own) ao ea ‘Oty tigein— 
" 1 rate,” $ d 


mistress, at amy rate,’ 
“You that liberty has its drawbacks | 


envy ; 
But your mother was different to—to 


made some mistake about the time. 
tinctly saw a tall, grey figure.” 


The rain ha@ ceased now its:dull patter on 
the leaves, andeverything was profoundly still. 
y through the 


well!” 

But he was underground and would 
not heed, and the teats rained faet.ffom her 
beantifal eyes. At this mintite ing 
touched her hand , and looking down 
she say ville hadfconcealed 
am watohing her eagerly. 

0 Philip!’ she whispered, tremulously, 
“ youn ", someon® will hear,” 

“ Nowit 1 " 

“ How can you come closer?” 

“ Will you let'me try?” eagerly. 

A womat is lost. Greta 


es. The rain down a little} hesiteted-ever so slightly, and Philip utilised 
amac preccatly bat thmeewille be etl,” the-iaterval, stort as. © wang by climbing up 


“ You would soot: | weet to have: liim there, to hear his tender 
sible, and she just lela hier esd down on his 


Wie1”’ 
i ear? ”’ 
“ armitiste>,” 
| | tO the ‘0f the latter’s 
a how he now to make out he was 


laughed to reassure her, though he 
bit his lips angrily too. 

“T expect he was only trying you, Greta, 
and won’t persist in his ill-mannered joke, I 
should vastly like to give him a piece of 
my mind.” 

“Oh! no don’t,” she cried, nervously ; “ it 
would do far more barm than good, You 
mustn’t make an enemy of that nian, 
whatever happens.” 

“Why not?” he asks. 

“ Because he is so unscrvpulous,’” she 
answered ; “ and Philip,” —just breathing the 
words itito his ear—‘ he’ knows our secret.” 
Philip started as if he had been shot. 

** Are you quite sare)?” 

“He picked up my pocket handkerchief 
near the Haunted Elm that night.” 

Philip was silent for a minute from sheer 
distress. He Began to see now! thwt he had 
compromised the girl whose honour was 
dearer to him than his life, and he recognized 
the selfishness of the passion he had believed 
so pure. 

“T will never let you come té me again,” 
he said, penitently. “ Bat Lord’ Darminster 
can’t have seen your face since'I didnot.” 
“Seen my face, Philip? Neither of you 
could have done that, for it was quite dark 
where I was hiding.” 

‘* Yes, but when you went away.” 

“T slipped down from the tree directly you 
walked away, before even you were out of 
hearing, and must have been home before 
came back, for’ I was so excited I never felt 
my foot at all, strange to say, until I: reached 
my room, and was removing my bosty.” 

‘Poor darling! you should have waited 
until I came to help you down.” 

“T was far too frightened to linger a 
moment longer than was quite obliged, 





especially after what Lord Darminster said.” 


‘‘ But listen to me, Greta; you must have 
We dis- 


‘*T am not tall, and I was not dressed in 


grey.” 


‘* Your cloak was lined’ with grey fur.” 
‘Yes, but I wore'the black outside, if you 








‘You must know it is a fearfal sin!” 





threw open the window and leant out. 
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[‘oH, GRETA, MY DARLING! MY DARLING!” CRIED IHILIP, “I HAVE BEEN DYING To SEE you! ”] 


t wasn’t me you saw then. 
at home by tbat time, as I told you before.” 

Philip pondered silently for a few seconds, 
An uncomfortable conviction that Sir Charles 
Avanley’s solution of the mystery might have 
been right, after all, was forcing itself upon 
him sadly against his reason and common 
sense, but in a way that would be heard, He 
had fancied that Greta, by some ingenious 
feminine contrivance, had managed to deceive 
them that night, and personate Lady Greta’s 
ghost. Butif it was not she—who and what 
was it? 

He would not put this question to Greta for 
fear of startling her, and moreover, had a 
subject of more interest to discuss at the mo- 
ment, namely, their prospects, which looked 
very dark to both. 

‘IT will never marry anyone but you, 
Philip!" Greta declared, for the fiftieth time ; 
‘*but my heart fails me when I think of all I 
may have to go through.” 

‘My sweet love! they can’t do more than 
worry you,” he said. 

‘*Isn’t that enough, then?” 

“Tt is too much, darling, and I would give 
the world to be able to save you from it all; 
but as that can’t be, I must pray you to have 
courage for our love’s sake, and one of these 
days I will make up to you for all you have 
suffered now.” 

“If I didn’t believe that how could I bear 
my troubles? ”’ 

‘* You may believe it, dearest!’ he said, with 
a long, long kiss of the sweet, red lips. ‘‘ I love 
youasI never thought men conld love. If 
you only knew what hours and hours I spend 
watching this window, just for a glimpse of 
your shadow across the blind—the tortures 
I have endured since you fell ill, and I had 
only what information I could pick up concer- 
ning your state.” 

“ But I wrote to you, Philip!” 

“ Then there has been some foul play, for I 
never had your letter,” he declared, and made 
her tell him just when and how the letter 
was posted, 


Besides, I was | 





“ Are you sure Miss Marchmont is true?” 
he questioned, when she had concluded. 

“I would stake my life on it. We have 
enemies all around us, Philip, but she is my 
friend, at any rate; and though she will not 
belp us, for conscience sake, I am sure she 
would suffer anything rather than betray us.”’ 

‘* Then she knows all ?” 

“* Very little. I have not confided in her 
for her own sake, and becaure it is better she 
should be ignorant in case mamma should 
question her; but what she has guessed or 
seen of her own accord I feel sure she will re- 
gard as a sacred confidence; and it is well for 
both of us that she is here, for she has just 
what I lack, and that is moral courage, and if 
it comes to a struggle I am sure she will be a 
great comfort and support.” 

**Can’t you rely upon your own strength, 
Greta?’ he asked, anxiously, 

“TI try, and I do feel very brave sometimes; 
but there is a coldly-determined look in 
mamma’s eyes now and then that seems to 
chill all the warm blood in my veins, and take 
away my powers of existence. 

“In that case, you will marry Lord Dar- 
minster one day at her bidding, Greta?” 

Oh! no,no!” 

“Bot you can’t resist her authority ?” 

“Tf it came to the point I could.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see, dear, if you let 
matters go too far it is very difficult to draw 
back suddenly, and requires far more courage 
really thau if you had shown proper decision 
in the beginning. Oh! Greta, I wish I could 
carry you away with me at this very moment ; 
Tam afraid to lose sight of you after what 
you have jist said.” 

“T wish you hadn’t to lose sight cf me,” 
she said, forlornly, ‘I love you with all my 
heart, Philip, and I want to be true to you for 
my own sake, as well as yours, but I am afraid 
of myself,”’ 

A sudden light broke over his face. 

‘* Listen with all your ears,” he said, draw- 
ing her head so close to his lips that no sound 





of his tender whisper passed beyond ; and she 
did listen, trembling, smiling, blushing, all in 
one until he had quite finished, when she 
whispered back,— ‘tty 
“ een this I will do for you, Philip dear,” 
and sealed the secret contract with a kiss, 
(To be continued.) 








Hints on Drzss.—The quality of material 
should decide how dresses arecut. The closely- 
fitting cnirasse, splendid in maroon velvet or 
other noble textures and colours, would not 
look so well in simple, colourless materials ; 
and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset 
destroying the pliancy so beautiful in the 
natural form, this fashion of garment is apt 
to produce the effect of an artist’s stuffed lay- 
figure, over which good taste will at least 
hesitate. The persistent tendency to suggest 
that the most beautiful half of humanity is 
furnished with tails can hardly be in good 
taste, yet amid the constant changes of 
fashion this strange peculiarity is almost as 
constantly preserved. Crinoline is not only 
extravagant in form, but selfish in disregard 
of the convenience and comfort of others, and 
selfishness cannot be in good taste. A long 
waist means a long skirt; length of {line in 
skirt will always be more graceful than brevity. 
This is piquant and effective on occasions, but 
not beautiful. A long waist also means in 
appearance short legs, a disproportion good 
taste will not desire to suggest. A divided 
skirt scarcely seems to be a necessity, or ta 
recommend itself on the score of beauty. 
Extreme tightness is all times a very hazardous 
experiment. Even beautiful arms, when very 
tightly enclosed, look not a little like sausages ; 
but, within limits that should not be difficult 
to define, tightness and looseness may fluctuate 
with agreeable variety; but it is always to be 
remembered that folds, with their infinite 
changeableness of shape, and light, and 
shadows, are more beautiful than anything 
which can be achieved in dress. 
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FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 


— 
CHAPTER I. 
THE PIC-NIC ON ASHTHORPE ROCKS, 


° ice = Jamie loved me weel, and sought me for his 
ride, 


But, saving a crown, he had naething else beside : 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea, 

And the crown and the pound were baith for me.” 

A panorne, glittering, laughing summer sea, 
of intense sapphire blue, with little saucy 
foaming breakers plashing against the brown 
rocks and the pale yellow sand. Overhead a 
sapphire sky to match it, across which royal 
white piles of sunlit clouds sail in their stately 
progress. A blinding dazzle of sunshine every- 
where. The clear, happy sunshine of mid. 
June, not the dull, hazy sultriness of the later 
summer. Low, brown, shining rocks stretch 
out into the cool, deep water, that laps green] 
round their base, swaying the long dar 
fringes to-and-fro with sleepy motion. Bright 
green-clad rocks, too slippery and full of 
shallow Ils; and sheer, bare sandstone 
table-1 » heightening into the precipitous 
cliffs below Ashthorpe Moor. 

The flat, green rocks were covered with 
water for eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and then the brown rocks, and the grey 
limpet-studded rocks within their circle 
formed a rugged little island, half-a-mile 
across, It was all pools and steps and natural 
arm-chairs; here and there a long, low ridge, 
with ‘a back like a sofa; and in one place there 
was @ large smooth rock, two feet in height 
and about thirty in circumference, so evidently 
intended by nature for a table, that it were 
to defeat her purposes not to hold as many 
pic-nics there as possible daring the summer. 

The island had been covered until ten 
minutes ago, with what from the distance 
must have looked like a flock of seagulls. 


Pretty summer dresses, blue and white and | 





[4 TRUE FRIEND IN THE HOUR OF NEED.] 


yellow and parti-coloured, had been scattered 
all over—some fixed like large sea-flowers, close 
to the advancing water, some moving slowly 
about, like lazy dawdling butterflies. But the 
tidings that the road to the beach was dry had 
broken up the party, and they had hurried, 
stambling and jumping over the slippery 
pathway, to where the tennis nets were ex- 
tended invitingly on the hard, dry sand. 

‘“* Don’t go, Cecile; the tide is safe for three 
hours yet. You will have tennis till you’re 
sick of it all the summer throngh ; and I shall 
have you only until six o'clock, There are 
plenty without us,” 

‘Until six! Are you going so soon? ”’ 

‘*T must catch the seven train from Grey- 
minster, and be on board by the morning. 
Time and tide, and H.M.S. Osiris, wait for no 
man.” 

‘*I wish I were a sailor ! I feel as if I lived 
in such a little corner of the world, and you 
have the run ofit all. You will beseeing such 
wonderful things a2d living such a stirring 
life, and I shall be so flat and humdrum.” 

‘‘Humdrum! and you are going to be pre- 
sented next spring, and dance through your 
first season! And te so flattered and admired 
that you will never remember me, cruising 
about the West Indies, and most likely laid 
down with yellow fever. Shall you ever think 
of me, Cecile?” 

They were scarcely more than boy and girl, 
sitting out on the farthermost rock, their feet 
almost touching the water. 

One was a youth of twenty-two, with hand- 
some bronzed face and dark, curly hair, bright 
and brave looking, and honest blue eyes, with 
their farseeing look, acquired by daily practise 
in scanning the immensity of = and sea; 
and sweet tender mouth, whose smiles revealed 
two rows of small, regular white teeth. 

Handsome as he was, his great charm lay in 
his open countenance and peculiarly winning 
smile. He was the nephew of the vicar of 
Ashthorpe, an orphaa, and just appointed to a 
sub-lieutenancy on board H, M.S. Osiris. 





His companion was a bright, bonnie girl of 
seventeen, not a regular beauty, but charming, 
with her frank, merry face, andfall the 
vigorous, glowing life of her youth. 

She was of middle height, with free, grace- 
ful carriage and slim, though well-rounded 

re; large earnest grey eyes, and;soft masses 
of bronze- brown hair, gathered into a rippled 
nest upon her neck, 

She was simply dressed in dark blue datis‘e, 
with a wide straw hat. She had lost one of 
her dogskin gloves in the sea, and was holding 
up the other to a barking, leaping terrier, who 
was vociferously beseeching her to throw it 
after her lost property, and let him have the 
pleasurable excitement of finding it. 

“ Think of you, Norman!” she said, flinging 
it at last into the sea, the dog delightedly 
dashing in after it. ‘‘ Why, I shall always be 
thinking of you. I am going to learn all the 
sea terms—starboard and larboard, and shiver- 
my-timbers, you know. I shall be able to talk 
to you in your own language when you come 
back. And I am going to read up all about 
the West Indies. I shall send for Kingsley’s 
‘At Last’ in the next box we have from 
Madie’s, to begin with; and I mean to read 
the ‘ Conquest of Peru’ and the ‘ Conquest of 
Mexico,’ and everything bearing on the sub- 
ject.” 

‘* But, Cecile, Peru is not near the West 
Indies, and I don’t think the ‘Conquest of 
Mexico’ will be mach better. Bat I shall like 
you to read about the islands, and the old 
stories of the Spanish Main in Frobisher and 
Grenvil’s time. Do you really take enough 
interest in my going there to studyit? I shall 
feel as if your spirit were meeting mine at 
every island we touch, and hovering over the 
waves like a guardian angel.’’ 

“ You know, I shan’t have much time for 
reading in town, so you must not think of me 
doing so perpetually, Then mamma will 
want me to read other things—French and 
German. She is very particular.’ 

“ Two years are a long time,” said Norman 
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Leigh, reflectively, looking across the sea. 

«A great deal may happen in two years!” 
He loved her with alove that grown u 

with his life ; he had never told her of it; and, 


for an only child—and@ he haa - -« 

He was going of a long c 
Ceneeees climat®, an@ he might sever come 
bac. 


He was fairly well-bern, and, for his:father’s 
sake, he had a little influence at the Admi- 


ralty. 

That was hie position in the world, Cecile 
King, too, was au oaly’child, and she 
and open-hearted, and true as as he 
was; but there the likeness between them 


wealth, owning mines in two or three coun- 
ties—coal and lead, and tin. He was not well- 


born at all, his father having worked as a | 


common miner, though he rose in time to pos- 
sess a share in the very mine in which he had 
hewn and dug, and he died a rich man. 

His sons, James-and'George, had succeeded 
in baying, iw all the shares, and: had grown 
rapidly imto great capitalists, owning mines; 
and speculating successfully in foreiga’ stocks. 
James had lived in: Cornwall, and had-died, 
leaving a large family. 

George had. boaght Ashthorpe Park, mar- 
ried the heiress of another large fortune, and 
lived in magnificent style, beyond any of the 
real county magnates, as! far as lavish profu- 
sion and display went.. And there was nobody 
to inherit. all this wealth and splendour but 
this one girl. 

Simce she was placed-amongst the lace and 
satin, aud cambrie of her cradle Cecile had 
never known any life but the most luxarioas 
and the most indulged., 

She had had nurses’ and. governesses— 
French and. German—then the best masters 
in town; horses, dogs, birds, every kind of 
pet that took her fancy. She might bave.been 
dressed likea fairy princess had she so-willed ; 
walked in silk attire, wearing gems:rich and 
rare ; and she bad what)no moneycan bay— 
ac untold. wealthiof loveypoured upon her from 
every creature that she knew | 

And she was perfectly unspoiled by it all. 
She liked it—she liked ber ponies and her 
flowers, and her beautifal home, and she liked 
people being fond of her ; and, best of ali, she 
liked her own way. 

And she could not be satiated ; she: could 
not weep, like Alexander. that there: were no 
more worlds' to conquer, in the weariness of 
having nothing left to wish for, because there 
were deep-seated: springs in her of which she 
was quite unconséious, but which: gave: the 
zest of unsatisfied longing:'to the over-sweet- 
ness of, her life. 

And now she was feeling thet when Nor- 
men Leigh went away a great deal of her sun- 
shine would go with-him. 

How conld he talk of love to a girl like this, 


into @|° 





a poor sailor, without any prospect before him 
grander than a post-captaincy some time? He 
could not ask her to wait for hiet om the 
chance of him an admiral whenthey 
should both be old and grey ? 
She was so i 
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ope on which you wrote 
an-address for me; and which I copied and 
kept; and'a: glove—oh! Cecile, give me that 
odd glove; it is of no use to you now. It will 
remind me of to-day?” : 

It. was just a brown, pulpy mess, scarcely 
recognisable as a from the action of salt 
water and the little terricr’s sharp teeth, but 
he smoothed it out upon his Knee, folded it 
carefully, and put it in‘his breast-pocket. 

“Here is Tom Hay, sent to hunt us from 
the place,” said Norman, quickly and im- 
patiently; ‘‘it is tod bad that they won’t 
leave us to be rationalhere. It was too happy 
to-last, wasn’t it? Say that it was, Cecile.” 

Her chesks were deep pink, and largs tears 
were trembling in her grey eyes. The sight 
of them almost shook his resolution. Tom 
Hay was along way off, carefully picking his: 
steps, and not trusting his short-sighted eyes 
to peer fouryards before him. So Norman 
could take the little white, wet hand into his, 
and look straight into the grey eyes, so like 
his in their steadiness and fearlessness and 

‘fect trust. 

“Good-bye, dear! ”’ was all he- said. 

She did not’ answer, or she would have 
cried outright; but ber eyes spoke for her 
in a language far more true than words; and 
he knew that she loved him, and that he 
could trust her unto death. 

And she ‘knew that he loved her, and 
trusted her ; and-thoagh she wondered faintly 
why he: didnot say’ so, she was content’ to 
accept the trust. 

But though: he said: good-bye, she did not 
see the last of him’ for’ more than‘ an hour. 

Mrs. King received them col@lyon the beach, 
anuoyed that. Cecile: should still be such a 
tomboy as to:prefer romping on the rocks with 
Norman Leigt to playing decorously at tennis 








with the others. It was not a large party, 
bat a very merry, friendly one; they were all 
neighbours, living within a radias of ten 
miles or so, and had come under Mrs. 
King’s hostess-ship to this picnic on Ash- 





a procession, or the 
Arm 


"| -vante'on ao spite, was Denis, Rael 


of 3 

stead, inthe peerage of England, and Viscount 

in the prengee: who lived 

at Armstead Castle, wes lord-licutenant 
of the county. 

He was a tall, handsome man of five-and- 
forty, with kind blue eyes and a long, tawny 
beard. He was very grave and dignified, and 
one would have thought much out of place 
among those merry boys and girls. It. was 
easier to fancy him one of a literary or artistic 
coterie, or standing: up in his place if the 
House of Lords to speak on matters of world- 
wide moment. 

He was.a bachelor, smd had succeeded to 
the title just after attaining his majority, but 
until recently he had rambled about the world, 
leaving Armstead to an empire of dust and 
spiders and sheeted furniture. 
ionally presented hinsself at St: 
during his rare visits to London—oncs to take 
his oath—sometimes t® listen langaidly to & 
debate on Trish land-laws—generally; merely 
to vote, beaten up by the Tory whip at the 
last moment. Then suddenly he had tired of 
a roving life, and awakened to his duties as a 
great landed proprietor. Asa most eligible 
marriageable’ man, the mothers and’ maidens 
of his’ county hoped—and returned to Arm- 


The castle was cleaned, then paperéd and 
e under his personal diréction; and he 
i#d Weeome a most hospitable and accessible 
member of society. He paid flying’ visits to 
London, But now'that he had taken’ up his 
abode at the castle; he seemed as unwilling to 
leaveit'as he had been before to vigitit. At first 
he stayed on to superintend the alterations ; 
and now that they were finished, he stayed to 
enjoy them, 

He was now consulting Mrs, King as to the 
best kind’ of house-warming with which he 
should return the hospitalities that had been 
showered upen him. She was’ proud and 
pleased to be singled’ out ax an authority on 
social matters, and hardly noticed ber daughter 
when she had taken her place’ amongst the 
nets and rackets. But Lord Armstead was 
watching her a ail re bay “hy, her 
pn ng al ee , moving in the game 
with the free active grace of Diana among 
her maidens. 

Then he saw the handsome: young sailor 
look at his watch, hand his racket h 
to au unoccupied bystander, and shake 
in breathless haste with everybody in turn, 
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himself and-Mxs. King included. Mrs. King 
paid‘ !” absently,; she had not;much 
attention to spare from an earl and to bestow 
on a naval sub-lieutemant. — 

Last‘of all he went to Cecile, Heonly shook 
hands as he did with the others, saying 
4 1” im cael Saat —— 
smiled, and went back to her game, but 
missed'the ball, and lost nruch of her light- 
hearted springiness, and soon left the court 
in charge-of Amy Lei pont weninoet along 

Y= . 

Mes. King saw Norman’s rapidly retreating 
ee with eyes full of unmi-takeable relief. 
Then she noticed Lord Armstead’s- wandering 
attention, and that. he was’ watching Cecile 
with questioning eyes, ’ 

“ Geeile-issuch'a child, still,” she said, ‘‘ she 
wiih let, any'of those boys. carry her: off and 

lize; her. You see the Leighs have 
been ee playmates since childnood, and she 
forgets that she has left off wearing pinafores, | 
and onght to leave off chatteringsbout shells | 
and birds’ eggs.”’ 

“She is # child,” he answered, thought- 
; “there is an inexhaustible epring of 
youth in her. She will never growold.” 

‘* Imdeed; Lord. Armetead, ska. is not so 
childish. a8 she, looks,” said Mrs. King, 
anxionsly. ‘She is very well informed, and 
will easily throw off her old: habits when she 
is intredaced. And she is absurdly strong 
and héalthy ; she- never had a day’s illness in 
her life. Why-shoald she not. be. old?” 

Lord Armstead smiled, 

‘I meant thatshe seems to: have drunk an 
elixir of perpetual youth. I never kitew a 
girl, or woman, or chiki whose every move- 
ment was so full of intense, eager life: We 
will not think of heras going through all the 
Seven Ages, Mrs. King. She seems to be born 
to live for ever in the fullaessof life's brightest, 
most: joyous spring!” 

Mrs. King was puzzled?  Tiord Arinstead 
seemed to liké arid admire Cecile, and yet she 
could not fancy that he would choose a lady 
to wear a countess’s coronet who did not bear 
herself: as behoved one destined to such high 
rank. She was surprise? thatheshould speak 
so warmly, aid it was traly amoyixng if’ it 
should only be tlie’ caressing’ fondness of an 
elderly maz for a pretty, attractive chil@. He 
had seen Ker very seldom. Perhaps, when 
next’ year ‘cams, and’ she appeared before him 
in London with all the glory of a débutante, and 
the high.bred digtity of manner that’ she must 
acquire in the dazzling citcles into which she 
should be introduced, he would see her ina 
new light, and his evident predisposition in 
her favour grow into something very’ satis. 
factory indeed. 

Presently ‘he -found himself near Cecile; 
alone for a minute, idly writing big C.A.K’s 
on the sand, with the point of her sunshade. 











“T think you are tired of tennis, Miss 
Ringe he said ; and the greas Earl of Arms- 
tead, tall and grand and middle-aged spoke 
quite diffidently, almost shyly, to this littlegrey- 
eyed girl in the blue cotton-dress and straw 
hat. ‘I bave been wondering whether you 
would like to see the alterations I have been 
making at the Castle. I think you have not | 
been there a 

“ No,” she said, looking up with her bright, 
straightforward eyes; ‘‘notfor many years— | 
not since [ was a little girl, and you were ) 
always abroad: My nurse used to go to see 
Mrs. Burrell, and take me; and then I ex- 
plored when they were talking and didn’t miss 
me.”’ 


‘* And did you like it then?” 

‘*Ohb, it. was @ wonderland !’’ shesaid., “So 
1aysterious, with all the empty room:;.and 
furniture in piles, covered with:holland. No- 


body seemed to live: there, but. the ladies and 
gentlemen in the pictures.. I made up stories 
about them... How they came dowa from. their 
frames: at night) and had fancy balle and 
theatricals—and a great deal of nonsense,’ 


‘* Would you care to come and see it now ? 





I think it looks much better than in those 


old, ghostly days. I shoald like to hear your 
opinion on my work,’ 

“I am afraid my opinion is not worth 
much,” she said, laughing ; “I don’t think 
anybody-ever wanted it before, Besides, how 
can I leave these people?” 

‘*Myplan was this: If you approve,” hesaid, 
‘why noteome and Gnish the day atthe Castle? 
It is so.long light that you can see the reoms 
perfectly by daylight for two hours: or more, 
and then you shall have the other effect of 
candlelight, I thiak.the place locks at. its 
very best by the seft evening light.. Barrell 
would give us. high tea, if you young, ladies 
preferred.it to-dinmer, Let us ask Mrs, King 
= Bi will kindly consent to change her 

s.”’ 

Mrs, King was charmed, so were all the. 
others; with whom invitations to an earl’s: 
baronial castle-wexe not common, High tea 
excused their dresses; is was altogether euch 
a delightfally impromptu thing. So the 
brakes and Mra. Ming’s: landau were filled 

jain. And they, presently found themselves 
. iting in the green courtyard of Armstead 

asile. 

It looked very vewerable aud peacefal in the 
soft, slant light of-theieveningsum. They had 
driven under an-echniag archway, surmounted 
by the same worn stone escutcheon of the 
Aylmers of Armetead, with its eight prond 
quarterings, and the-earl’s.coronet above. The 
grass inthe quadrangle. was smooth and soft 
as velvet ; and dark glistening, ivy clung 
luxuriously here and there ¢ the’ walls; 

The west side, where the Bililding was lower, 
wasinshadew; bat the principal: part of the 
Castle was on the east, and its loug rows of 
Tudor.windows flashed golden in the sanlight. 

A smail stone staircase ran up from the 
courtyard to. the. first-floor, where was tue 
principal.entrance ; and. delicate starry jessa- 
maine and tender pink roses hung in festoons 
from the balustrade, and clustered about the 
door. The great grey keep rose majestically 


infront, with the flag hauging languidly in the’ 


still air. 

It was all very solemn and stately, with the 
mournful beaaty that there is always about 
old mansions, even when they ate constantly 
inhabited, and keps in perfect repair. 

“Tt. is like a picture or a story,” thought 
Cecile; “it would be quite wicked to eat and 
talk and do fancy work here, It looks like the 
sleeping palace. We ought to find ladies in 
farthingales enchanted’on the sofas, and men 
in raffs, and pretty little pink and blue cloaks, 
fallen asleep over their lovemaking.” 

“Ttis a fine establishment,” thought Mrs. 
King, ‘Stranger things have happened; 
indeed, this: would not be strange at all, I 
could. wish for nothing more: desirable, and 
really, it doesnot seem: so unlikely,” 

Of course she was only thiaking; so she did 
not explain to herself-what waese desirable, 
Bat she smiled her languid smile; and looked 
exquisitely refined and in keeping: with it all, 
when Lord Armstead gave her his arm and 
led her into the great hall—all golden light 
and dark shadow, the sun pouring in long 
level rays through the tal! muillioned win- 
dows; and. lighting up the portraits. opposite 
with capricious selection. 

It was.a magnificentroom, with aistone pave- 
ment and carved oak ceiling, a river of crim- 
son carpet running through the centre and up 
the steps at one end to the dais, which was 
carpeted allover, and farnished with a table, 
sofa; chairs, and bookcases, There wers huge 
stone fireplaces, guarded by griffins on-either 
side; row upon row of dark old portraits; and 
higher up swung banner after banner, each 
bearing the arms and name of the noble 
families whose blood ‘ran in the present Earl’s 
veins, The girls in their morning dresses, the 
youths' in knickerbockers and light summer 
clothes, the two curates decorously black- 
coated and white collared; even Mrs, King; in 
her rich trailiag silk and cashmere; looked 
very small and insignificant there; only Lord. 
Armstead himeeli. was in harmony, with his 
grave stateliness and chivalrous manner, 











“ This-place is. just as you remember it,’” he 
said to Cecile, ‘It has: always been kept in 
order, being part of the house that is: shown 
to strangers. Would you rather dine here, or 
havetea, or whatever we have, or im the room 
beyond? ” 

“Qh, here! ‘said Cecile; “ dolet us have it 
here; one dines in dining-rooms everyday. 
Only it-seems rather like desecration.” 

Loril-Armstead smiled, referring the matter 
courteously to’ Mrs. King/and theother: matron 
of the party, who was feeling much astonished 
aad considerably indignant at seeing a little 
chit like Cecite King, just out of the school- 
— referred to as supreme authority in 


So they were all seated presently round the 
hospitably spread table, Mrs. King and Mrs. 
Leigh presiding ateither end; and the youths 
and maidens laughed’and chattered, and Cecile 
was very quiet, overawed by the weird effects 
of light and shadow before her, as the gloom 
gathered in the corners and up in the lofty 
ceiling ; and some of the portraits wete quite 
hidden in the darkuess; while here‘and there a 
mail-clad warrior or fair, white-bosonred-court 
lady looked out from the dimuess,, all living 
and. glowing in the dying radiance of evening. 

rd tead, in his raff and slashed sleeves, 
frowned at the careless ae who v 
breaking upon his dignified retirement wit 
their frivolous, unheeding mirth; but Lady 
Nell Aylmer smiled and pouted, and danted 
bright, killing glances, as if she still sought to 
atirset the admiring homage that had once 
been paid to her by Rochester and Etheredge, 
and the Merry Monarch himself. One Lady 
Armstead looked sadly and reproachfully with 
her dark eyes under her little rings of curls; 
her. lord. had died on the scaffold for King 
Charles; and Armstead Castle should have 
mourned him. for ever. 

Cecilelooked at them all, as far as she could 
see, and negleoted: her cup and plate. Lord 
Armstead, from his place, noted overy varying 
expression, though he was talking about. the 
parish and the church restoration to Mrs. 
Leigh, and about the prospects of the next 
hunting season to the vicar, who did not 
hunt; in deference to: his wife and his curate ; 
but; nevertheless, took a very keon interest in 
the sport from which his cloth debarred him. 

Then they went all over the house, through 
the smali quaint rooms, none of them a tenth 
of the size of the banqueting hall; all with 
picturesque, mullioned. windows and deep- 
carved fireplaces, filled with dark oak cabinets, 
great china jars, curious spindle-legged chairs 
andi tables, chippendale bookcases, whose brass 
handles shone like gold in the sunset. 

Most of it. was really old furniture, dragged 
into the light of day from dark closets and 
lumber-rooms, carefally repaired and matched. 

The gilt mirrors aud consols, the drawing- 
room suites of gay silk and walnut, the marble 
slabs and flowery carpets of the last régime, had 
been banished, and their places filled by sub- 
stitutes so exquisitely chosen, that every chair 
and curtain and carpet looked as if it had 
been in its place since the castle was built, 

“Doesn’t it make one feel so dreadfully 
small and common! ” whispered Fanny Leigh 
to Cecileasthey were looking out at the wide- 
spreading park with its clamps of gnarled oaks 
and knotted thorns, under which the deer 
were sleeping in dark, still groups, while ithe 
stars began to come out palely in the east, und 
a largesilver crescent hung low on the horizon. 

‘¢ [never thought about myself at all!” said 
Cecile, startled and jarred upon. 

‘¢ You are pleased ?” asked Lord Armstead, 
coming up quickly. _ 3 

She looked. up, saying simply, “ Yes!” but 
her eyes were full of all the appreciative 
response he wished to see. Then she said, 
softly, “ Itisso beantifal!” — F 

“And yet there is a somethiag wanting—a 
roe’s egg—to make it perfect! ”’ | 

“ Decidedly so! ’’ said Mrs. Leigh, who came 
up suddenty, overhearing only the last sentence. 
‘+ 1¢ wants a-lady’s presence to give it an air 
of refined comfort! You want flowers and 
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pretty work about, Lord Armstead, and 
music lying about the pianos, and tennis-nets 


on the lawn.” 

“Yes; it is only a bachelor’s house, after 
all!” he said. ‘I suppose that must be what 
is wanting, for it looks only a very gloomy old 

sometimes, in spite of all the pains I 

= — to tightly it oe - 2 ieee 

e e li y to Mrs. igh, and t 

called ‘in attention to a Titian, small and 

dark, but wonderfully rich of tint, and he 

thought wistfally of the picture he coveted 

most to see in his home—a bright, girlish face 

with — #y eyes and bronze rippled 

hair, a and loving, and multiplying ‘his 

pee A and statea hundredfold by sharing it 
wi m. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE END OF WHEAL CECILIA. 


** He hadna been gane but a week, ‘twas only twa, 
When my father broke his arm and the cow was stole 
wa 


a ; 
My mither, she fell sick, and Jamie at the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courting me.” 


Tax roo’s egg missing from Ashthorpe Park 
was not of the same genus as Lord Armstead’s. 
Everything was fhere that money could buy, 
and taste select. 
€% There were splendid gardens and conserva- 
tories, a sweeping iawn, a park nearly as large 
as Armstead. 

There were no deer, but there were pea- 
cocks on the terrace, sweeping their long trains 
along the gravelled drive. 

The rooms were splendidly furnished ; and 
if there were no family portraits, there were 
score upon score of well-chosen pictures, 
ancient and modern, and there was a grand 
coat-of-arms carved on the library fireplace, 
and in other places, too, and there were rare 
statuettes on tables and cabinets, and brackets 
filled with china, and soft, deep carpets on the 
inlaid floors. 

Everything had been bought by Mr. King, 
and had cost a great deal of money; but there 
was one thing that he could not buy. Henry 
VITI. said he could. make a duke, but he 
could not make a Holbein. He might have 
said as truly that he could make a duke, but 
he could not make a gentleman ; and neither 
could Mr. King, with his thousands, make a 
patrician home liks Armstead at Ashthorpe 


ar 
Costly, splendid, luxurious and tasteful it 
was, but it was all flash and glitter, skin 


deep. 

Wonay jingled in the soft, hushed tread of 
the well-trained servants, in tie silken rastle 
of Mrs, King’s dresses, in the opening and 
shutting of the painted doors. It blinked and 
glinted in the heavy plate and delicate cut 
glass; on the new picture frames, and the 
priceless Florentine vases ; on the silver cande- 
Jabra, and the jewels on Mrs. King’s slender 
white fingers. It weighed down the rich 
curtains over the doors and windows, and the 
a*mosphere heavy with the scent of rare 
flowers. 

It had bonght heanty and luxury and 
po-ition. People said it might yet buy rank— 
but it could not buy noble lineage, and after 
that Mrs. King vainly sighed. 

She was sitting in her low, softly-cushioned 
chair, her idle kands in her lap, alone in her 
beautifal drawing-room. The worm odorous 
summer air stole in at her window beneath 
the blinds. She could just see a strip of park 
and trees, and the keep of Armstead Castle in 
the hazy distance, over the dark, silent 
summer woods. 

In spite of her rich dress and sparkling 
jewels, her entourage of wealth and ease, a 
pucker of anxiety was upon her fair brow. 

First there was Cecile, just seventeen, ‘not 
introduced; not a beanty by any means, though 
a fresh, pleasant-looking maiden, but without 
any appreciation of elegant comfort, much less 
of rank and position, and a coronet likely to be 
laid at her feet ; not a brand new Brummagem 
one, but real old pearls and strawberry leaves 





in their twelfth or thirteenth blossoming ; and 
she was such a self-opinionated, tricky, ‘not- 
to-be-depended-upon girl, that she might 
actually refuse to pick it up, for the very 
ridiculous reason that she did not want it. 

Mrs, King did not even know whether Cecile 
was conscious or not of Lord Armstead’s de- 
votion. She seemed quite as much pleased to 
talk to the vicar, the curate, old married Sir 
saan Deringand Tommy Dering, who was at 

‘ton. 

She dared not hint to Cecile, or try tosound 
her on the subject, for if the girl once sus- 
pected she were planned about, or even hoped 
about, it would drive her into extreme opposi- 
tion. Her mother could only watch, and do 
her best to smooth away obstacles that might 
arise; it was quite impossible to manage or 
contrive. 

Then Mr. King had not been himself of late. 
He had never shown her any tender, careful 
attention since the first year of their married 
life. He wascompletely absorbed in business, 
and she had grown to be too much absorbed in 
her establishment, her social duties, and her 
climbing up the ladder of society to miss the 
petting and devotion for which she had once 
craved, Bat lately, especially sincethe winter, 
his absences from home had become longer and 
more frequent ; and when he did spend a week 
or two in his splendid house he was always 
cross and preoccupied, writing letters, or seiz- 
ing and devouring the contents of the post-bag 
with feverish anxiety. 

At first his wife fancied hisirritability must 
be caused by threatened gout; now she felt sure 
that something had gone wrong with his new 
venture—Wheal Cecilia. 

Still there were other mines and other ven- 
tures on hand. If Wheal Cecilia did fail it could 
scarcely effect seriously their immense income. 

If Mr. King was much put out she must say 
no more about the yachting trip she had been 
proposing for the autumn : but they could live 
quietly until May,perhaps taking Cecile to Scar- 
borough or Burntisland for bathing, and Mr. 
King would have recovered his temper by the 
spring, when they must go up to town and in- 
troduce their only child—their young heiress, 

But Mrs. King knew that if unmarried earls 
were not quite rarities in town, neither were 
heiresses, and Cecile might not have such a 
brilliant chance again if she threw away this 
one. And she grew worried and anxious, and 
wondered where Cecile was all this hot after- 
noon. She had gone to the church with a 
great basket of hothouse flowers to adorn it for 
a choir festival, but she was surely very long. 

Then Mrs. King’s heart quite stood still with 
the horror of a new suspicion. Whatif Cecile 
should get into any scrape with the curate? 
She was quite capable of it! She should gono 
more alone to the church or schools on any 
pretext whatever. And Mrs. King grew more 
and more restless, and was just going to ring 
to send somebody in search, as if for a truant 


child, when the culprit herself walked into the | 


room looking very hot and uncomfortable, 
hurriedly accounting for herself before her 
mother had had time to ask a question. 

“I took the flowers and left them with 
Fanny Leigh, mother. They were charmed 
with them. They kept me to show me some 
devices, ani then I came home through the 
woods for coolness. Oh dear! one cannot 
breathe to-day!” 

‘* [tis most tiresome and unlads like, Cecile,” 
ssid Mrs. King, crossly, ‘‘that you shonid 
run about the country alone, and stay £0 
long that one never knows where to find 
you, and then come in with * fice like a 
haymaker! Fancy if Lord Armstead had 
been here and seen you—or anybody! Do 


go and cool yourself, and make yourself pre- 


You know I cannot endure people 
This heat quite 


sentable, 
coming when I am‘ slone, 
exhausts me.” 

Cecile went out with an unmistakable look 
of relief. She went to her pretty dressing- 
room, with its wide, open windows and cool 
chintz hangings, but she made no attempt 
at improving her appearance. She did her 





very best to make matters worse by sitting 
down on her low sofa and burying her face 
in her hands, and giving way to bitter, but 
smothered sobs and floods of tears. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” sho cried, “ what an 
unfortunate, wicked girl I am! Oh, I am 
so sorry! I couldn’t help it—how could I 
guess? Oh, it is dreadfal! Oh! how could 
anybody ever think of such a thing? Oh dear, 
dear me!” 

And the terrible, wicked, unfortunate thing 
that had happened was only that she had 
been asked to become a countess and mis- 
tress of the beautiful old castle, with its 
park and woods, and the wife of a good, 
high. minded, noble English gentleman, who 
loved her with all his heart. 

She had been sauntering along the path in 
the wood, singing softly to herself, and now 
and then stopping to watch her white, 
brown-patched fox-terriers hunting for rab- 
bits and such small deer amongst the 
bracken and nut trees, and sometimes 
standing to look at a saucy little squirrel 
sitting up in an oak, with its timid, ques- 
tioning brown eyes and great curly brush 
along its back. 

A big black retriever dashed —S the 
underwood and joined the chase. She looked 
up, and saw Lord Armstead looking at her 
with his grave, kind eyes. 

He had been all over the world, and seen 
beauty in every created form and colour— 
dark, languishing southern loveliness, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Germans, and voluptuous, 
gazelle-eyed eastern odalisques, 

He had studied beauty as it appeared 
idealized in the brain and heart of great 
artists in the galleries of Rome and Florence, 
and living for ever on glowing canvas and 
in imperishable marble; but he had wearied 
of it all, and had even come to care more for & 
china cup or a fantastic dado than for the 
fairest woman’s face. 

And then he had seen this bright, happy- 
faced child, younger than her seventeen sweet 

ears, as he was older than his four-and-a- 

alf decades, and she had brought him a new 
message of hopefulness and new life, and for 
the first.time in his life a real, true, pure love 
had taken possession of his heart. 

He did not intend to tell her of it yet. She 
was so young, and would be startled. He 
would be very patient, and win her love slowly, 
but surely. 

That he would win it some time he never 
doubted, but he was strangely humble and 
utterly without reliance on the persuasive 
force of his rank. 

He knew that Cecile would not be won by 
such an allurement, and he felt a great yearn- 
ing to be loved for himself—loved by a fresh, 
honest, young heart, that had never wasted 
itself on dreams of gratified vanity or ambi- 
tion. 

And in spite of his well-considered reso- 
lution, in spite of her complete unpreparedness, 
he told her of his love in the wood, and asked 
her not to answer him there and then, but to 
remember that he loved her and would wait 
patiently until she had learnt to love him, even 


; for twice reven years. 


But Cecile thought him quite an old gentle- 
man, and could have laughed when be con- 
templated waiting fourteen years longer before 
he married had she not been first astonished 
and frightened, and then genuinely dis- 
tressed, 

“Ob, no, no, no!’’ she cried; “dear Lord 
Armstead, I wish this had not happened. I 
cannot understand how you could think of 
such a thing. I mean, Iam not worthit. I 
am so silly and stupid, but I know I cannot 
marry you. I don’t mean to be rude and un- 
gratefal,’”’ she said in a pretty apologetic voice 
laying her hand confidingly in his, and then 
trying to draw it away when she found how 
painfully he grasped it, “ Itisvery, very kind 
of you—only too kind; and I do like you s0 
much—really; bat I am sure you have quite 
a mistaken idea of me, or you would not have 
thought of it,” 
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“ Never is a long time,” he said, gently and | wives, and baronet, and an honourable, and 


quietly ; “one easily talks of ever and never 
at seventeen. I should not have spoken so 
soon; but now that it is done, if seems to be 
the best way, afterall. Iam much older than 
you, child—thirty years older’—he winced 
slightly as he said it. It sounded like sach a 
formidable golf between them, and he saw her 
shrink a little at the mention of the disparity. 
“ And I have learnt that at least a great deal 
«f good comes to those who know how to wait. 
Do not distréss yourself—ycu have not pained 
me. I could not have expected it to be other- 
wise.” 

“Oh, please don’t talk of waiting—it is no 
‘use, I am quite, quite sure. Oh dear! it is 
so dreadful -but it is not my fault. I had no 
idea!” 

‘*Then I will not talk of it, and you need 
not remember it. Iam gcing to Norway to- 
morrow, or to-night if I oan get off, so my 
presence will not force the memory upon you. 
Only let me ask one thing of you, If ever you 
should want a friend—it does not seem likely 
now, does it? butwe all find a need of a true 
friend sometimes in our lives—yon will re- 
member me, and let me help you if I can.” 

He shook hands in his usual quiet courtly 
way, and walked on, through the wood, never 
looking back. And Cecile sat down upon the 
moss and ferns, and tried to realise the thing 
that had happened. 

She sever once recollected that the man who 
had asked her to marry him was anearl. She 
only thought of him as an elderly gentleman, 
very kind aud most charming to talk to, when 
he told her about his pictures and bric-a-brac, 
and his strarge adventures: and she had 
given him pain and broken up their pleasant 
friendship, and behaved very badly indeed. 

Then she laughed at the preposterous notion 
of herself, settled down into a sober married 
lady, just when she was beginning thoroughly 
to enjoy life. And to marry man as old as 
her father! She didn’t want to marry any- 
body ; theidea of a husband was utterly absurd, 
and out of the question. 

Then as she sat under the beeches and 
larches, while the wild roses hung in the 
bushes and the flies bozzed in the still air, 
and now and then a trout jumped out of the 
river, she thought that though the idea of a 
husband was very prosy and humdrum and unat- 
tractive, the idea of a lover was very bright, 
and all painted in colours of rose and golden, 
But she did nct think of Lord Armstead as a 
lover; it was more repulsive to her to look 
upon him in that light than in the other. 

She thought of a brown, young face with 
merry blue eyes and frank, joyous smile, and 
curly hair damp with the salt spray. 

And it -was a pleasant thought; for she 
sat on, smiling unconsciously, the sunny river 
beneath her eyes, but seeing with her spirit’s 
eyes only the boundless blue expanse of the 
Atlantic, Then the church clock chimed, and 
she started from her trance. 

The dogs, tired of her stillness, barked and 
bounded round her, as she rose quickly and 
went home. 

Afterwards she remembered how kind Lord 
Armstead was, and how sorry he bad looked, 
and she crie] in bitter repentance of the wrong 
she had so unconsciously done. 

Mr. King came home next day for a dinner 
party ; and Mrs King had the disappointment 
and mortification of an apology from Lord 
Armstead, who was on the point of leaving 
for Norway. 

The trath did not dawn upon her; but she 
-was extremely annoyed, first that her principal 
guest should fail her, and then that, for the 
——. her hopes about Cecile must be laid 
aside. 

It was a splendid dinner; for the London 
season was over, and most of the neighbouring 
families were back again in their country 
seats, bringing with them an influx of new 
faces as they filled the houses with visitors on 
their way to the grouse moors. 

Mrs. King had a lord to take her out to din- 
mer, and there were three M.P.s with their 


| reverend rector to say grace, besides lesser 


luminaries. 

But she noticed that her husband looked 
worn and depressed when he was rot speak- 
ing, and his flow of conversation was evidently 
forced ; and being naturally nervous and fan- 
cifal, she felt burdened by a vague dread of 
she knew not what, and, for the time, forgot 
that Lord Armstead had so suddenly disap- 
peared, and watched her husband furtively 
from behind the tall array <f plants between 
them, barely listening to the. aristocratic gos- 
sip of Lord Kingussie at ber side. 

* How extravagantly those people do things,” 
said his lordship to her ladyship in the pri- 
vacy of their brougham. ‘And they never 
seem to get used to their magnificence. I 
could see that Mis. King had the dinner on 
her mind all the time I was talking to her. 
They cannot learn to be easy and naturs!l!” 


Lady Kingussie. ‘‘ His thoughts are always 
on ’Change. He cannot talk when he is not 
quoting stock, or whatever they callit. But 
the girl is nice and unaffected, poor thing!” 

‘*T wonder how much he has a year?” said 
Lord Kingussie, meditatively. “ Hardly knows, 
I should think. He is a lucky fellow—pru- 
dent and steady-going too. They have been 
rich for a long time now, and seem as safe as 
the Bank. But one never knows what may 
happen in trade.” 

Bat, in spite of what he said, Lord Kingussie 
was as much astonished as all the rest of the 
county, almost as much as poor, bewildered 
little Cecile, when news came in a few days 
that the great mining speculation, Wheal 
Cecilia, had failed, and that the Kings were 
ruined. 

Mr. King had never been popular, and no- 
body was particularly sorry for him. Some 
people pitied the innocent wife and daughter, 
until they remembered that Mrs. King bad a 
large fortune, which, of course, would have 
been settled on herself and her child. But 
gradually one fact after another became pub- 
lic, -_ the terrible truth stood bare before the 
world. 

There was no fraud, nothing in the least 
dishonest, Mr. King was only to blame as a 
gambler is to blame who gees on laying stake 
after stake, hoping his luck will turn, and 
finding himself penniless in the end. 

Wheal Cecilia had been the last venture of 
a chain of unsuccessful specalation. In it 
Mr. King had risked all that remained of his 
fortune, which had been rapidly diminishing 
in the last four years. He had also most un- 
fortunately risked his wife’s money, which 
was entirely at his disposal. The die was 
cast; his luck had not turned ; all was over. 
Mrs. King, never strong, with ber Indian 
constitution, fell seriously ill. Cecile could 
realize nothing ; and the occupation and 
anxiety of waiting on her mother filled her 
mind, so she could not take the catastrophe 


in, 
Mr. King shut himself up in his study, and 
would give neither assistance nor information 
to them. Cecile learnt at last, piecemeal, the 
whole state of affairs. She knew it was ruin, 
bat for a long time it was only a word to her 
with no meaning. 
There was still plenty to eat and drink; the 
handsome rooms looked the same as if nothing 
kad happened or would happen to disturb 
their order ; the servants were all about, re- 
spectfully sympathetic, attending to their 
duties with mechanical precision. Cecile did 
not hear them talking amongst themselves, 
criticising and prophesying, and speculating 
on new places. 
But soon enough there came a day when she 
passed through an ordeal of fire. Ashthorpe 
was to be sold, with all the furniture, pictures, 
horses, carriages—even a day was fixed for the 
sale of the flowers. 
To turn out of her beautiful home, to see all 
the objects familiar sinceher infancy scattered 
to the four winds, to become the property of 
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“And that man is a perfect bear!” said | 











strangers! Slowly and painfully, each new - 


Idea a fresh stab in her quivering, sensitive 
heart, she took it all in, 

“ On Wednesday, the 17th—on Wednesday, 
the 17th,” she repeated to berself. ‘ The fur- 
niture is to be sold on Wednesday, the 17th; 
we must be gone by then, for the beds snd 
chairs are going to be sold, so we sball have 
nothing to sleep orsit upon. And where in all 
the wide world can we go?” 

She went out into the garden for the first 
time for a fortnight. She had been with her 
mother, glad of the excuse to keep indoors, 
and be out of the way of curious if not un- 
friendly eyes. 

Everything looked so exactly the same: the 
peacock perched on the balustrade of the ter- 
race, the peahen on the steps, the fountain 
merrily dancing and sparkling amongst the 
flower-beds, the geraniums and calceolarias 
aud lobelias flaunting in their gay borders, the 
rores and lilies and miguonette in their tender 
fragrant beauty, the wide spreading cedars 
cus ing their ‘ dark layers of shade ’’ over the 
velvety turf, the glittering acres of glass, the 
pele blue smcke wreaths from the lodge 
amongst the elms. 

She walked on till she came to the railing 
of a paddock; a young bay mare recognized 
her step and ran whinnying up, thrusting her 
nose forward to be caressed. Cecile smiled, 
glad to meet a friend that loved her, feeling 
sympathy in that love, though it was un- 
reasoning and quite ignorant of her trouble. 

‘* Hero, dear Hero!” she said, ‘‘ you are 
the only friend I have left! ” 

Then a sharp pang smote her; the horses 
and dogs must be sold ! 

Nobody but herself had ever ridden Hero 
since she was broken in, three years ago, and 
they loved each other dearly. She was 50 
gentle, and graceful, and affectionate, and yet 
80 spirited, though she would always obey 
Cecile’s hand. It was pain beyond bearing to 
think that she, too, should pass into strange 
hands. . 

And Cecile ran through in her mind a list of 
all her pets, and she thonght of the anguish 
she had read of in slave stories, where children 
are parted from mothers and husbands from 
wives, and she thought that she was tasting a 
sorrow very like theirs, 

There was Herv; then there was dear, shaggy, 
old Bobby, on whom she had ridden from her 
babyhood, until she was promoted to Hero; 
surely nobody would wantto buyBobby! He was 
no use to anybody, and was ending his days in 
a grass field in epicurean idleness. She did 
not care go very much for the carriage horses, 
they were changed so frequently. They had 
had one pair for only three months; not old 
friends even, like her father’s saddle-horses. 

And, oh ! the dogs—how she loved the dogs, 
especially her own fox-terriers and the big 
Newfoundland that she had ridden on the 
lawn when she was very small; and little 
Dash, the Skye terrier. 

What would life be with nothing left to love! 
Her poor little heart-strings were each tightly 
bound round something—what should she do 
when they were all torn away? She had 
always loved her home ; and now she thought 
that she had never known how dear it was. She 
thought her life was all over. At seventeen. 
It was very sad; so she sat down on a low, 
rustic seat, beside a fishpond, shut in by a 
hedge of sweet briar, and began to cry for her- 
self, in pity for her early sunset, and the 
dreary, long twilight before her. 

The tears did her good; they cleared he” 
dull, aching head, where they had been gathered 
heavy, ed, for so long. She dried her eyes, 
and the cool air from the pond came gratefully 
to her hot brow and cheeks. She clasped her 
hands and leant forward as if the silent, lily- 
laden water were a magico mirror, in which 
she could read her destiny. It was of no use 
to sit there and cry ; indeed, she could not even 
sit there much longer. 

She must do something, and she wondered 
what it would be. She knew nothing about 
money, it had always come to her; and she 
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had no idea how hard. it sometimes is to make 


it. 

She had heard over and aver again that they 
had lost everything, and net she.did not under- 
stand that it might be difficult for her father to 
make an income, starting afresh, She knew 
that they were going to be poor and: live in a 
small house, aud have one or twoservants, but 
she never doubted that they would. be.comfort- 
able after a fashion. 

Honse-rent and wages never crossed her 
mind; she supposed they wonld have. small 
plain dinners, but nicely;cooked and served as 
& matter of course; plenty to eat, but notmuch 
vari She wonld make her dresses last a 
long time ;.they would, have to be turned and 
altered, of.conrse, but she had quite left off 
growing, which was lucky. 

They would have to’ take cabs as there 
would be no carriages aud horses, but they 
were going to live in London, so they would 
find-them convenient enough. Her mother 
must have little comforts and elegancies, or 
she could notlive, but Cecile was quite ready 
to rough it, and do with bare necessaries. 

A quick step came towards her, behind-the 
briar hedge, and the swish of adress. ‘She 
looked anxiously round ‘for a hiding-place— 
she did so hate the idea of seeing strangers, but 
there was neither time nor opportunity. So 
she rose, quiet and self-possessed, and shook 
hands with the vicar’s wife, who was really a 
kind-hearted woman at the bottom, though 
inquisitive and fond of meddlieg in other 
folks’ business. It -was fortunate for Cecil 
that it was so, for many others -who were as 
kindly intentioned, were hindered by delicacy 
1 offering assistance. Mrs. Leigh was 

a 


by no fine sense of delicacy; but | ¥' 


she was sorry, and cameto. be useful. 

“And now, Cecile,” she said, after inquiries 
about health were over, “what do you think 
of doing? Most likely I can be of some use 
in advising you. Your mother is delicate, and 
besides, knows very little of the world; and 
you ‘have no aunts that I ever heard of. Of 
course, everything you tél me, degr,-will be 
quite saered, and if I cam help you, I shall be 


trury glad. 

Ceaile looked up at Mrs. Leigh’s kind, 
motherly face. She bad been feeling solonely, 
Catches lips quivered at the souud of sym- 
pathy. 


“I think there is nothing to do but go to a | ¢ 


smaller house, somewhere in London,” she 
said. ‘I believe we are going to an hotel 
first—until we find a house that will suit. 
Then‘we shall be very economical, and I am 
sure we-shall be happy when we are tsed to 
it. I have seen «a great-many pretty little 
houses about Clapham -and Norwood, with 
nice gardens. We could do with one of ‘them 
until better times come.” 

‘* Dear child | said Mrs. Leigh, “you can- 
not-expect to live in a villa at Norwood with 
a garden: rents are not at all low there. You 
will have to go-toa house in a cheap street, 
somewhere about Russell-square, or farther 
north. And I should advise your father to save 
most ofthe allowance they make him from 
the estate, anil not spend it an expensive 
hotels.” 

“In a street!” repeated Cecile, quite ap- 
palled. “‘ We cannot live in a street ; the noise 
would kill mother.” 

_“ The noise of Grosvenor-square wouldn't 
kitl her, would it? But you see, Cecile, your 
father has no money at all; he will probably 
aoe a a situation as.clerk-or ceaibie ka if 

2 is y enough, and-he mey possibly. hear 
of nothing for some time. (And have you 
——_ about yourself? What-are you going 

“Do?” asked Gevile, puzzled: ‘I dhan't 
want to do anything. Idon'tcare at all for 
gaiety. I shall like gardening, if:-we havea 
garden, and [shall try to “my bonnets, 
and make my dresses, aad ‘help mother with 
housekeeping, and be very busy and useful,” 

“ And who is to .payfor the materials :you 
make into dresses, and for the meat and 





groceries, and washing—the coals. and gas and 
taxes?” 


Cecile was ignorant, but she was far from 
being stupid. She sat damb with horror at 
hearing of all -these unknown sources of ex- 


pense. , 
‘We shall have some money—some time ;” 
shesaid, at last. Then she burst into tears, 
crushed by her strange new wors, and sobbed 
upon Mrs, Leigh’s:bread black silk shoulder. 
Phere, dear, there! ” adid.the vicar's. wife, 
her.own -eyes full of tears. ‘*Cry away, it 
will do you.good, poprdarling. [You are young 
to bear so much trouble, and have bean badly 
brought up ‘for meeting it. .Buat it’s no use 


shutting one’s eyes to the:trnth; and if you | and 


make up your mind .to face it mow, you will 
find . come easier in — ~~ = 

muc pier with something to occupy 
your mind, aud keep youfrom fecling a burden 
to your parents; indeed, you might. be.a t 
help to them, if you get a good salary. ‘Your 
sogempeensenees all fresh.” 

oe y 
‘* What do you mean, Mrs. Leigh 

“You wouldn’t be tue firatlady, Cecile, who 
has had to earn her living by teaching,” said 
Mrs. Laigh. “ You would get into a n 
family. and with your,music and languages so 
good, you might ask ninety pounds,a-year.” 

Cecile’s anger had gone. Sheasked inalow, 
frightened whisper: ‘‘ Do you really think 
things are as bad as that? Must:I work for 
money! Bat'I cannot teach—I.am not clever 
——-I know almost, nothing.” 

* Then there’s been .a great deal of money 
wasted on your education! But nonsense ; 
you speak French and. German very well,and 
our singing is first-rate. However, we won’t 
talk of that to-day; your new home is the first 
thing to think of. Would you like me to go 
up to town to-morrow-—you can go too, or not, 
as you like—and look fora likely house? I 
have seen the trustee, and know :pretty well 
what kind of.a house it must be. You say 
your father will not move, but leaves every- 
thing to him and you. You had best go with 
me, and see for yourself. It wll be better for 
you than moping here.” 

It was: hard to bear for a girl who had never 
before known an hour's anxiety, whore only 
experience of the want of :money bad been 
when she put her hand in sher pocket and 
found she had forgotten her purse. But pain- 
ules it was to make. an effort, she thought 
that there was something todo ; even the act of 
bracing herself to :face circumstances was 
better than inaction, anditeok her mind | 
from contemplation of present sorrows, a 
from debilitating itself by vague forebodings 
of the unknown trials before her. 





CHAPTER It, 
A NEW HOUSE. 


A pvut street in the north of London ; small 
common-looking houses with a bay window on 
the. floor, and three small ones close 
together above ; then a dormer window in the 
roof. It was a new street, and the pavement 
had just been completed in this part, though 
the road was a chaos of mud and stones; 
further up the street were unfinished honses, 
and no pavement; then came a dreary wilder- 
ness of building sites, brickyards, and clayey 


ponds. 

Inside the honse.it was strange and unhome- 
like. Cheap and showy furniture had been 
purchased with a sum of money advanced. to 
Mr. King; afewornaments, imitation antique, 
a piano hired .at.so muehia month, harsh, and 
discordant of tone—there were.no books abont 


sweet peas and migonette, pon ‘Cacile: herself, 

trying to’ a odds-and-ends : 

make the place look cxntocahie, 
Phey had been established im “Beaeonsfield- 


!” eried Cecile, with flashing eyes: | 
2” 


ice |-soiled and 





| street for two months, and Cecile was thinking 


busily, sometimes rather wearily, of the future. 
The fuss and activity of the removal, the buy- 
ing of the furniture, and the settling into the 
new groove.was over, and there was time to 

look about, ; 
She had learnt a great deal in that time; 
new Jknowledge had come pouring into her, 
i ge a 5 Bones i me rene in- 
physically mi ly, of exertion ; 

and the 


‘she was never atrong, shock had 
her ibly. She gave way under 
it entixely, and ie no attempt.to rally. 


She lay in bed every day until one o’clock, 


then slowly dressed, assisted by the housemaid 
Geoile, complaining bitt i ope time of 
their: want’ of skill and quickness. At last 


she went to the drawing-room and lag of the 
sofa, alternately crying and complaining ; 
rising. at seven to go into the small, stuffy din- 
ing-room, with its view of a backyard, coal- 
house, and,the back of the next street. She 


| could not bear the sight ; so the blinds were 


pulled down and the gas lighted, which only 
pemenned her.that- they had no silver candle- 
sticks. 

The dinner was ill-cooked, the table-cloth 

erumpled.. ‘The housemaid who 
waited wasslow and stupid ; she breathed bard, 
and was in mpving the plates and dishes. 
Mr. King insisted on having four courses apd 
dessert, and grumbled at the hardship of aides 
without éntrées and oreams, though Cecile:knew 
well enough that they had much more on the 
table than they.could afford. He was angry 
if Cecile refused and dessert, angry with 
Mrs. King if she ate little, angry with the cook 
for making the so untempting, angry 
with the housemaid for handing him the wrong 
wine. 

He was furious when he found out where he 
must live. He wanted to begin his new life 
with every elegant comfort around him, if not 
with, laxury, and .Cecile had great difficulty. in 

him to do with twoservants, though 
now she was beginning to wonder, how money 


Rit 


‘would be found to pay the wages of two,,and 


wished she had thought of trying to manage 
with one. For Mr. King had nothing to do, 
and pepienek stock of ready-money was 
ra) windling away. 

Ee given.a sum into Cecile’s hands for 
housekeeping, reserving the rest for his own 

ily use ; but hansoms and cigars, and. wine 
and luncheons in town, and ne » had 
soon made his purse empty; he applied 
to Cecile for replenishment, and’nearly dre 
her supplies, And all the time he insisted 
on “‘ living like a gentleman,” as he said. 

‘“* We mast not lower ourselves further than 
we can help,” he said; ‘it is degradation 


enough as:it is to live-in this hovel, and have 


one’s plate taken away by a rough, dirty band. 
Money will come in -soon, and meantime, 
Cecile, yon must be more econorical.’’ 


Cecile chad exactly five s inchand: a 
butcher's bill to pay for ight, milk for 
month ;.and it was October and growing 
chilly, and she had just to realise that 


coals did not grow in cellars, but. mmat-be 
ordered in and :paid for. 1 
purpose, fancied that gas ran 
through the :pipes, and that the 
revenues of the country and municipal 
expenses ‘were independent of rates and 
taxes. 


Ones she would have thought five pounds 
good deal of money for honsekeepivg; but 
now she knew how very quickly it went in 
little daily necessaries, withont counting such 
large items as eating and drinking. The 
people opposite washed in! the house, and she 
wondered if they oweuld -find it more 
economical to do so, for the washing bill:was 
‘@ serious Gonsideration every week. She ‘felt 

if somebody would 


so lonély and ignorant’; if 

only comeand advise :her; she knew nothing 
about the ways of such / leas ‘those who 
lived near them, and ‘she could. find 
out how they lived; Of course’ they were 
people different altogether from themselves ; 
it -was’horrid to think that’ they should have 
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to.shape their lives, to match those of the 
clerks and shopkeepers and lodging-house 
keepers.amongst whom their lot was cast. 
Bunt. as Cecil,reflected there was one great 
advantage that those people had over them. 
The wretched, little. photographer, the starved 
looking young, dressmaker, the ironmonger 
and bis rude, rough boys, the telegraph clerks, 
and the manager of a large millinery establish- 
ment—they.all had money coming in, little 


y 
though, it might,be. What did people do who, 


had no. money,coming in at all? What rules 
had. for domestic economy ? 

Her. er; was.growing hopeless, though he 
still set his face steadily against retrench- 
ment, She thought of what Mrs. Leigh had 
suggested ; why.shonld she not make money 
herself? .Her father, of course, would be 
mad with indignation at the idea ; but money 
they must have, and. if he was unable to make 
it, the task fell upon his daughter’s shoulders. 

Conaforts,.even luxuries, were a necessity to 
Mrs. King. .Cecile’s heart ached when she 
thought of her delicate, morbid mother, so ill- 
fitted to battle with privation, She bad been 
vexed that morning when Mr. King had in- 
sisted on having game for dinner. Game had 
been one of Cecile’s great surprises —she had 
had no idea how much.it cost ; but.it was the 
ouly thing Mrs. King seemed to.care for, and 
Gecile .ccolded herself for her meanness in 
grudging this little expense. 

But. what, could she do? She took up the 
Times, which Mr. King refused to give up, and 
replace by.a penny paper, and looked at the ad- 
vertisements, but dy.seemed to want her. 

All the.goyernesses must be experienced or 
eertificated, or Parisian, or German, or know 
Latin and.mathematics ; a!l the companions— 
there were threo wanted—must understand 
nursing, or be middle-aged. 

Sheicould not be a nurse, or a waiting- maid, 
or a cook ; nobody would take her, shethought, 
amused; and it would kili her mother if she 
went.into a shop. There was no place for her 
in the world. : 

Then she looked idly through the other 
sheet,.and -her -eye fell. upon the theatres. 
She did so.enjoy a’play! Would:she never in 
all her life,be able to see another ! 

Sbe had.looked forward to next season’s 

opera more than to the balls and drawing- 
rooms and,races that. were promised to her, 
_ A-sbright.. thought flashed into her mind 
She might, not be.able;to look ata play—could 
she possibly act in one? She knew she hada 
lovely -voiee that was capable of very high 
training, had acted in theatricals often, 
not y.in charades, but in good parts— 
Constange in, She Stoops to Conquer, Maria and 
Lucy in The Rivals, the first bridesmaid in Trial 
by Jury. be bad of great fortunes 
made by actresses—why should not she at 
least. make a little one! 

So ber work fell from her hands, and she 
was so absorbed in picturing herself bringing 
down the house, like Mes. Kendal or Ejlen 
Terry, that she did not notice.a ring at the 
door-bell, and rose startled to ber feet when a 
tall, bearded stranger entered unannounced. 

He had given his name. to the servant, butit 
hed taken ,her. so completely by surprise that 
she did not: heligve her.ears. Then-she heard 
Cecile.exclaim.‘ Lord Armstead |” in.a tone of 
delighted ,astonishment, and rushed to the 
kitchen, leaving the door open, to communi- 

cate the amazing piece of news to the cook. 

She had never answered a bell rung by a 
live lord before. 

There was nothisg but radiant pleasure in 
Cecile’s face. There was come, somebody 
on wkhom.she felt she cou joly rely, who 
would : ize and advise, who knew all 
about .e ; for she believed implicitly 


in the om omniscience of the 
great, apd.xich friend who had once bidden her 
(turn to, when ber hour of need should 


@0 
Bho looked £0 bright and glad amongst her 
mean surroundings, The careworn pucker had 
from her brow, butit was not the happy 

ild ‘he had left whom he bad found again, 


but a brave-looking, earnest-eyed girl. And 
he noticed at once, with his.keen, anxious eyes 
that her dress, neat and pretty as it was, had 
lost the look of freshness that he had been usea 


to see. And though he was tingling in every 
nerve at being once, more in her presence, and 
his eyes.rested npon her as.if they could never 


gaze their fill, the ugliness and commonness 
of the room oppr him like. pain. 

He had been w: ing in ; out-of-the-way 
corners in Norway, and had not heard of their 
misfortunes for some weeks. Then he had 
hurried home as fast as steam could bear him 
in agonized impatience to help. 

There had been a. further. delay in finding 
them out, and now that he had come he did 
not in the least know what he could do. 

He had never liked nor trusted Mr. King, 
and, as far as he was concerned, hemight doas 
he pleased. But that Cecile shonld suffer! 
Little Cecile, a hair of whose brown head be 
would not have seen hurt—on whom he fain 
would have lavished all the love;and care and 
riches that were his to give! 

He could not Kage’ money ; he had no 
right.in her, but ; of » friend,.and not even 
of an old friend, Hecould-not take advantage 
of her positiou, to ask .her :to give him the 
right to shield and care for her all her life. 
But he did intend.that she should love him 
someday, only he wanted to wait until her 
love came freely; he knew it could not be 
forced or bought, 

“Tam so glad to see you,” she said, pre- 
sently. “I want.to know something so much. 
Do you know any about the theatres ? ” 


‘** Yes,”’ he answ: » much surprised ; ‘but 
there jis nothi going on at present; it is the 
dead season. Still, i yom care to,go——”’ 


“Oh! it is not that,” shesaid, smiling; then 
continued shyly; “it is very conceited of me, 
but I do so wish—do you think I conld act?” 

‘* Act?” her ted. ‘Yes! you act very 
nicely. Good vens! Miss King,’’ he ex- 
claimed; “you are surely not thinking of 
that? Things.are netso bad, are they? Act- 
ing is out. of-the.qnestion ; but.are you seriously 
thinking of doing something for money? I 
cannot allow it!” 

He paced quigkly up and down the room, 
speechless fora minute; sorrow struggling 
with an intense wish to break his resolution, 
and carry her off and marry her at once, 
to save her from snch a, life. 

Then he saw a pained, humiliated expres- 
sion in her face, .a.clond come over its bright- 
ness. He controlled himself, and sat down, 

“Women often make money,’ she said, 
looking up with her innocent.confiding eyes, 
“ Can you not tell me of some way in which I 
can make some? I am afraid it is really 
necessary; papa seems to get nothing to do, 
and I thought you would know what it would 
be best for me todo,’’ 

He covered his eyes with his hand, and 
thonght.a moment. 





** Cecile,” he said, calling her by her name, 
unnoticed by either of them. “I should be 
so very happy—you would do me such a great 


loan—for youraelf, of conrss ; your parents 
need know nothing about it. You could pay 
me as soon. as Mr. King has afair income. I 
shall not miss it in the least, youknow.” He 








stopped, blushing as mach as Cecile herself. 
But she, with her simple.nature, understood 
the true mobility of the man who was speaking, 
and was neither hurt nor humiliated, 
“Thank you,’ she said, pasly s “it is 80 
very—very kind ; but really I have money for 
the present, and when: Ido need to borrow I 
will ask you,” she added, -with her quick in- 
stinct, knowing it was what,he would like her 
to say. 
‘You must not-work. I cannot bear it!” 
he murmured in his heard, 
“How do.you know I shall not do some- 
thing to make myself famons, and that you 
will be prond to. know.me—like-Miss Thonip- 
son, or Rosa.Bonhenr, or George Eliot ?” 
“You t do that,” he said, quickly. 








favour—if yon wonld allow me to offer you a || 


“Not a bit!” she answered; ‘but there 
must be something I can do; I only want to 
ios - what. Surely you can suggest some- 

ing?” 

It was very hard to control himself, but he 
tried and succeeded. He would not pain her 
by causing her to have to refuse him again ; it 
would prevent him from being ale to help 
her. She could not trust;him as a friend, and 
| he saw that he was the only friend she had 
| who might be of service, 

‘“Will it pain you to tell me exactly how 
matters are?” he asked, “I can scarcely 
give advice or opinion unless I know a little 
more.” 

She told him everything frankly, and then 
waited to hear his decision. 

‘* You must wait a little,” he said ; ‘ some- 
thing may turn up, you know, as Mr. Micawber 
said. Your father may already have heard of 
emmployment. And, meantime, I must insist 
on. your allowing me.to lend youa little money 
—it not for yourself, to buy nice little 
things for your mother, You would have 
thonght it quite right if I had sent her a 
hamper of game, or some. curiosities of 
gourmandise from abroad if you were rich 
now! Instead of sending her a supply of game, 
which she could not.eat, all at once, I give yon 
the money, that you may buy it when she 
wants. it.” 

He laid some notes upon the open piano. 
Cecile looked at him with her eyes full of tears ; 
| she tried to thank him, bat could not steady 
her voice. 

‘* And now,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ you have 
done me one.very great pleasure ; let me ask 
for another. Write to me.snd tell me how 
| you are getting on;and I trust you to let.me 
know if there is no more money forthcoming 
when this supply gets low. You are upon 
your honour, I am, going to Armstead, and 
shall probably stay there until after Christmas. 
I must say good-bye. Remember me most 
kindly to Mrs. Leigh; I.am sorry she is not 
able to see me. And don’t think any more 
about the stage.” 

Mrs. King knew nothing of Lord Armstead's 
visit until be had gone. He had called very 
| early, and she was always late in leaving her 
| room. Her first sensation on hearing of it 
was one of shame that he should see what a 
small, shabby house they were livingin. What 
| would he think of Jane’s uncouth ways—the 
| dirty face, and indescribable apron that 
| always seemed to be de rigueur with her in the 
| morning? How had she announced him? 
| Had she looked as if a gentleman, much less 
| an earl, were an unusual visitor there? 
| Then she felt proud and gratified that he, 
| 











theic greatest acquaintance, should havecaught 

them oat. Evidently he intended to.consider 
| himself on the footing of an intimate friend, 
| ashe called at such an unconventional honr. 
| What a vista opened before her in the place 
| of the dull, dead wall that had hitherto closed 
| out all prospect of any sunshine or bavi { 
| coming into her life! If Lord Armstea 
called, others in his sphere would follow his 
example ; his carriages would be placed at her 
| disposal, his influence would be exerted to ob- 
| tain some lacrative post for her husband, and 
Cecile—what might she not hope for her? 

Of course Lord Armstead was ia love with 
her, and was now proving most honourably 
what his intentions were. And the girl wonld 
never dream. now of throwing such a chance 
away. Mrs. King grew more, and more con- 
fident.as she lay on the sofa that dull, autumn 


' 
| 








afternoon, while Cecile was quietly sewingand 
planning, thinking her mother was asleep. 

In epite of her confidence that Cecile would 
never be mad enough to waste this magnifeent 
opportunity, she dared not ask too many 
questions about Lord Armstead’s visit, or 
seem too eagerly interested, lest ehe frightened 
the child, and put her on her guard. 

Cecile was very silent, for she had a great 
deal to think of, and this Mrs, King misin- 

into being a, good sign. 
_ How very kind. Lord Armstead was! Tears 





‘*Qan you paint or write?” 


came into Cecile’s eyes when she thought of it, 
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and dropped upon the long trails of brambles 
that she was working. 

His presence had brought such a ccnscious- 
ness of support, of unfailing trust; ang even 
in his absence she felt sheltered and cheered 
by his spirit. 

And now that she had spoken of earnin 
money, though shé had not been encourag 
in the scheme, it did not seem half so bad as 
it looked when she had thought it over in 
solitude and sadness, 

She could not borrow any more money from 
Lord Armstead. She had counted the notes 
some time after he had gone, having forgotten 
all about them at first, and found to her dis- 
mf that he had left two hundred pounds with 

er. 

Of course she must not spend it, or she 
could never repay it; bat the knowledge that 
she had pleaty of money in hand, and need 
not worry herself about the butcher and baker 
for the present, brought back her courage and 
clearheadedness that had been almost fading 
away. 

She knew what an outcry there would be if 
she suggested to her mother that she should 
teach, and it might cause pain and trouble 
for nothing, as very likely she would not be 
able to meet with an engagement. 

She smiled as she looked at herself in a 
critical light, and thought that if she had had 
to engage a governess she certainly would not 
choose herself. 

She passed over all her acquirements in 
stern review, and was disheartened for a time 
at the lamentable result of the inspection. 

French! She could speak it and read it 
quite well, but she was certain she could not 
write a well-expressed,well-constructed French 
letter to save her life. 

She had never mastered the grammar, and 
she knew that her writing would not be real 
French, but only translated English. 

German! She shuddered at the idea, for 
she never remembered the genders, always 
forgot about the verb “round the corner,” aud 
made dreadfal mistakes about moods. 

She knew too little Italian to attempt it. 
Music she could sing and play beautifully. 
She had been flattered up to the skies fur her 
voice ; but how should she teach it? 

She sketched prettily in water-colours, but 
hated perspective and freehand. 

Then there was the terrible “ English” 
that included so much. She tried to remember 
each English reign in succession, and was 
dismayed to find that all she kuew of the 
kings and queens in which she was most in- 
terested could be written out on a few pages 
of note-paper; while the Saxon kings, and 
kings about whom there were no thrilling or 
tragic stories, Henry III., Henry IV., Edward 
IV., the Georges, and so on, she could remember 
nothing about them at all. She examined 
herself in grammar and geography, and the 
result was even worse. She nearly cried when 
she thought of the battles she and her gover- 
ness had fought over analysis; arithmetic, 
beyond bills of parcels, had always been a 
terra incognita to her. 

A small ray of light broke upon the gloom 
when Mr. King came home in the evening, and 
said that he had been offered a clerkship with 
ba hundred a-year. 

@ was very much aggrieved and an 
when Cecile looked pleased. med 

“It is an insult to offer such a thing! Do 
you imagine we can live on two hundred 
pounds a-year? Do you fancy I am going to 
exist in this dog-kennel for ever? Do you think 
I am going t> be a paid servant?” 

_ “Bat if you were in a Government office, or 
in the army, or a clergyman, you would be a 
paid servant,” said Cepile; “and it is better 
than nothing. Ob, papa, don’t refuse it! I 
am sure we can manage on four pounds a 
week!” 

- You know nothing about it. This kind of 
life is killing your mother. She must have 


comforts, and two hundred a-year will not buy 
them. We have made a great mistake already 
in coming to this small house; if we had gone 


to a good neighbourhood, and begun at once to 
live in decent style we should not have 
dropped so completely out of people's minds. 
Who is going to give cy boc | worth taking to 
a man who lives in this place?” 

*“ But this has come, and perhaps nothing 
else will come, and two hundred a-year is 
better than nothing at all!” urged Mrs. King. 

‘* Something else is sure to come, and then 
it will be a nice thing if I have committed 
myself to this wretched clerkship, and have 
to refuse two thousand. You have no proper 
pride, Cecilia!” 

“I think something better will come,” said 
Mrs. King, remembering Lord Armstead and 
her castles-in-the-air. “Lord Armstead was 
here to-day, dear!’’ 

** Indeed !”’ said Mr, King, lcoking up quickly. 
“T wish I had seen him. Did he bring any 
news? No doubt he has been interesting him- 
self for me!” 

“T did not see him,” she answered,.hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ Cecile received him.” 

He looked at his daughter, who sat with 
burning cheeks, and eyes fixed upon her work. 
He misunderstood the symptoms—looked at 
his wife, raising his eyebrows interrogatively, 
met a warning glance, and was silent, marvel- 
ling in himself as to what had come to pass. 

A horrible fear had struck Cecile, bringiog a 
hot blush of shame to her face, and a stab ot 

in to her heart. Would her father go to 

rd Armstead and ask for help? 

The idea was intolerable, when she thought 
of what had already happened-—not aly the 
large loan, but the incident that had allen 
inthe wood at Ashthorpe. She had a very strong 
instinct that she must not tell her father of 
the loan ; but did not see how she could hslp 
it, if he should ask any questions, 

She was quite sure that if he knew that they 
had all that money in the house he would at 
once launch into some wild speculation, and 
become recklessly extravagant in household 
expenditure. 

The safest plan would be to sit still, andjwait 
silently. Perhaps she expected something 
would tarn up to-morrow. 

Bat to-morrow came, and another day 
and then another; and weeks went by, and 
still nothing but h deferred. One or two 
offers come of small salaries; but Mr. King, 
seeing that their money was evidently lasting 
somehow, refused them scornfully, still ex- 

ecting the good fortune that never came. Mrs. 

ing was ailing, missing the comforts to 
which she had been used all her life, and 
which were really necessaries to her. 

It was a very cold, damp, draughty house, 
and Cecile was dismayed to find what an enor- 
mous quantity of coal must be burned to keep 
their teeth from chattering and their hands 
from numbness, and how many of her bank- 
notes had been changed into gold and silver, 
and then disappeared altogether. 

Mr. King once or twice brought a new 
friend into dinner, somebody from whom he 
was hoping to get an appointment; and 
when nothing came from his anticipations, 
he laid the blame on their wretched estab- 
lishment. Of course, nobody would interest 
themselves in people who were waited on by 
a dirty, clumsy housemaid; anything was 
good enough for a man in his present posi- 
tion. It was the very worst economy to 
make such a wretched appearance. He be- 
lieved that if they went to the West-end, 
and had a butler and footman, or even 
a boy in livery, it would turn out a most 
profitable speculation. 

Nothing more had been heard of Lord 
Armstead. Mr. King had called at his 
town house, but it was shat up, and he 
would not write to him, to Cecile’s great re- 
lief. He would not have it known that he 
was in any anxiety, and still waited for the 
expected two thousand a-year to drop into 
his mouth. But he grew gloomier and 
gloomier, and Mrs, Kin w weaker and 
more plaintive, and Cecile had a weary time 
with such a heavy burden on her young 





shoulders. 





Lord Armstead took it for granted that 
no news was good news, Cecil did not 
write, and he felt shy of intruding on her 
confidence by writing to her and asking ques- 
tions. Then his old restlessness seized him. 
His home was very lonely now; he had 
spent his hours of solitude in fancying how 
it would look with Cecile there, filling his 
heart and life with her bright presence, long- 
ing after her with an all but uncontrollable 
yearning. He thought of her so much that 
he grew to miss her in the house as if she 
had lived there, and he could not endure the 
loneliness; so, after Christmas, he went away, 
to wander aboat the world again. 

Then it occurred to Cecile that, as ber 
father would not make any money, she 
must try. Soone day she took her drawings 
to a picture shop, and after a painfal hvur 
spent in wandering up and down the neigh- 
bouring streets, while she was trying to steel 
herself for the ordeal, she went tired and 
almost crying with nervousness, and offered 
her poor little sketches to the dealer. Of 
course, he would not buy them; he was over- 
stocked already with such subjects. They 
were prettily done for a young lady, he said, 
kindly, bat quite worthless as a means of 
making money. Perhaps she could dispose of 
them among her friends. 

It was so weary and disheartening and hu- 
miliating to walk out of the shop with her 
neatly put-cup parcel. She was so tired and 
hungry, too, and it began to rain—a cold, sharp, 
drizzle—wetting the paper that was round her 
drawings ; she dared not think of lunch, or of 
a cab ; she was not used to omnibuses, and was 
afraid of getting into a wrong one; ste must 
plod those weary miles of muddy streets again. 

“ Why, Cecile! ” cried a cheerful voice, ‘‘ were 


you going to walk past me? I declare I 
shouldn’t have known you, dear; you look s0 
pale and thin!” 


An angel from Heaven would not have been 
more welcome to Cecile at the moment than 
kind, practical homely Mrs. Leigh, in her 
waterproof, unsymmetrically distended by the 
sealskin jacket beneath; her fat, red face, and 
country-made bonnet looking so familiar. 

‘* I am up for two or three days with Charlie 
about his teeth. We are going back first thing 
in the morning, but I have had so much to do 
I have never had time to find you out. We 
are just going in here to have something to eat, 
so you come too, and I shall hear all about 

They had a comfortable little room all to 
themselves. Mrs. Leigh was hungry and bound- 
leesly hospitable, and Cecile warmed and 
brightened under the kindly influence of hot 
coffee and her genial friend 

She knew Mrs. Leigh’s gossiping ptopen- 
sities, s0 avoided going into annecessary details 
about her father’s affairs. But she told her 
that she must do something to make an income 
sufficient to help to keep house; that her 
drawings had failed; that she wished if possible 
to keep her jewellery in case of emergency, and 
she did so want advice. 

Mrs. Leigh knew a great deal more than 
Cecile expected, for she knew Mr. King’s cha- 
racter pretty well, and could put two and two 
together from what Cecile had told. 

* Of course, you must teach, or go out as com- 
panion,” she said; ‘never mini what your 
parents say. You cannot go on in this way 
for ever.” : 

* ButI knowso little. I can teach nothing,” 
said Cecile, dolefally. 

“ You will manage capitally as soon as you 

in. I was a governess myself once. You 
will learn as you goon, and you must know 
more to begin with than your pupilsdo. You 
have not to teach straight out of your head, 
you know. You will have books in your hand. 
We will go now to one of the agencies for 
governesses, and put your name down. I will 
be your reference, Meantime, let us see if 
there are any likely advertisements in the 
Times. 

Mrs. Leigh’s hopefulness and en were 
infectious, Cecile was brimming with interest 
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and longing to begin atonce. They found ove 
advertisement that sounded well, and Mrs. 
Leigh insisted on Cecile answering it at once 
before setting out for the agency. 

“Resident governess required for five chil- 
dren, eight to sixteen. Good French accent 
required. Salary £70. Apply to Lady C., 
Wood's Library, Guelph-street.” 

‘Seventy pounds! That does not seem very 
much,”’ said Cecile. 

“T am only afraid itis jast twice too much,” 
said Mrs, Leigh. “ They will expect something 
very good for that. But we may as well try. 
People often prefer a lady to a regalar trained 
governess.” 

Cecile went home with a guilty secret locked 
in her breast ; but when she saw her mother’s 
pale, worn face and wistful eyes, as she 
listened for her husband’s step, waiting for the 
good news that never came, she felt some _ 
of her burden removed by the thought that, 
at any rate, a step was taken that might lead 
to something tangible. Seventy pounds a-year 
was not much, and she had heard of other 
situations at the Agency that only offered 
thirty, and even less; but she expected that 
her moving would at least would show her 
father that things could not go on as they had 
been doing lately; that if he would not stoop 
to take a pares 4 salary, his daughter must set 
him the example. 

And all this time, in the midst of the arid 
desert of her life, there was one little green 
— spot in her heart, where a sweet fresh 
spring was hidden, ready to bubble up when 
the hindering obstacies should be removed, and 
even now doing a daily work in moisteni 
and vivifying the dry round of daily cares an 
soils. The present was too full and too in- 
tensely real for Cecile to have time to look to 
the future. She rarely ever wondered when 
Norman Leigh would come back; she never 
thought of marrying him. She didn’t allow 
herself to think of the past; she resolutely 
steeled her will against retrospective longings, 
not even suffering herself to remember. 

One night, between and waking, she thought 
she was in the drawing-room at Ashthorpe, with 
its beautiful costly furniture and silken hang- 
ings, its vases and pots filled with flowers, and 
the lovely view from the long windows over 
green lawn, and woods, and beyond the grey 
keep of Armstead Castle; and suddenly she 
found she was in the little bare bedroom in 
Beaconsfield-street, and that there were no 
gardens or lawns or woods near—only tiles and 
chiainey-pots and dreary building-sites, and 
for an hour she felt that the iron had entered 
into her soul; and she sobbed herself to sleep, 
and went about next day, sad and heavy-eyed 
foronce, 

Bat often she had an hour’s respite from her 
weary, anxious thoughts. Sometimes it was 
when the winter afternoon was closing in, and 
she happened to be close by the fire with her 
work, She would lay it aside, and sit down 
upon the hearthrug, clasping her knees and 
gazing into the red coals, and thinkin a dreamy 
way of Norman, his blue eyes and his bright 
frank smile, and the unspoken love that she 
knew he bore in his heart. A sweet, calm 
smile would shine in her eyes, lit up by the 
flickering fire, as she thought of one heart, far 
away, but loving her so dearly all this time, 
She trusted him so fully that she did not even 
know that she trusted, and she felt warm and 
happy and protected, enfolded in the spirit-arm 
of his love. 


( To be concluded in our next, ) 








A Bacuzxor and a spinster who had been 
schoolmates in youth, and were about the 
same age, met in after-years,and the lady 
chancing to remark that “men live a great 
deal faster than women,” the bachelor re- 
turned :—‘‘ Yes, Maria. The last time we met 
we were each twenty-four years old. Now I’m 
over forty, and I hear that you haven't 
reached thirty yet.” They never met again, 








CHERRY’S MISTAKE. 


—_—_— 


‘‘Wuere’s Cherry? Cherry will have to 
pick the strawberries for lunch.” 

‘* Where is she, indeed? I’m snre I don’t 
know now, but she’s been crying in the corner 
all the morning because papa has discharged 
old Mackenzie.” 

And Miss Charlotte dusted plaques and 
shook up cushions vigorously. 

So provoking to have the housemaid ill, 
and young Frank Waters coming to Westdale! 
Just now, too, she regretted the absence of old 
Mackenzie, who had been Squire Marston’s 
gardener and man-of-all-work for fifteen years ; 
he was so good-natured and accommodating 
in an emergency—would turn his hand to any- 
thing, and pat everybody in good humour with 
his drollery. 

But Mac was growing old, and the squire 
needed a younger man on the place. Old Mac 
would remain only to instruct Tom Hall in his 
duties, and foolish Cherry, the younger sister, 
was crying because her old friend and comrade 
was going away from Westdale. 

‘* Well, she must pick the strawberries,” said 
Ethel, the beauty. ‘‘ There is no one else. I’m 
sure J can’t go out in the hot sun with my 
sg SO and I’ve only time to dress and do 
my hair before Mr. Waters gets here, Is there 
plenty of jelly for the cold chicken? And did 
you make the macaroons, Lottie?” 

Don’t you worry about my part,” said 
Lottie, flourishing her feather-duster. ‘ See 
a you do yours as well,” with a significant 
look. 

Ten minutes afterwards a young girl walked 
rapidly down the garden-path with a tin-pail 
in her hand. 

It was eleven o’clock, and a fervid heat was 
pouring down on her pretty hat. 

‘‘ Excused from my lessons to pick straw- 
berries for Ethel’s beau, under such a sun as 
this! I’d quite as lief be reading French with 
Miss Stanton in the school-room. So much for 
being the youngest! Why can’t Ethel pick 
her own strawberries, 1’d like to know? Ob, 
dear! I don’t mean to be cross, but everything 
goes wrong lately. Dear old Mac, who taught 
me to walk, and who has always made me 
swings, and fixed my garden-beds, and cheered 
me up when I was in trouble—he must be sent 
off for hateful old Tom Hall! I know he’s 
young, but I shall call him old ! And now this 
other strange man—Ethel’s beau—will be here, 
and I’m told to ‘keep out of the way,’ and 
Miss Stanton and 1 must skulk away to the 
school-room, while he and Ethel take up the 
whole of the house! I suppose he’s nice, 
though. Ishould like to see him! My! 
how fine the strawberries are!” 

Cherry had reached the strawberry-bed, 
which lay unsheltered by bush or tree, its 
great, crimson berries ripening sweetly in the 
glowing heat. 

—s back her hat, she knelt down among 
them. 

The tendrils of her chestnut hair clung 
moist about her young forehead. Her cheeks 
were flushed by the great warmth ; her round 
lips red as the beautifal frait over which she 
bent. 


She worked with energy for awhile, but at 
last paused and surveyed her pail, which was 
but a third full. 

**Oh! dear, what slow work! and how hot 
itis! I shall never get the pail full!” 

She took off her straw hat and fanned her 
red cheeks. 

Just then she espied a young man lying 
under a tree near the roadside. 

“ There’s that old Tom Hall now !—and I’m 
going to set him to work. Come here!” she 
called, authoritatively. 

Tne young man rose quickly from the green 
grass and approached the imperious young 

ady. 

‘* You may help me pick these strawberries. 
You will have to work if you come here, I can 
tell you!” 

The young man bowed, and went down 





mad upon his knees in the strawberry- 


* Papa don’t allow any shirking! You can’t 
dress like that here, either!’’ added Miss 
Cherry, surveying the attire of the new gar- 
dener; which seemed to be of too good a cut 
and fine quality for a person in Tom Hall’s 
station of life. 

‘“‘ Indeed! ” 

“No! Old Mac was in his shirt-sleeves 
and overalls, early and late, ever since I can 
remember. He’s been with us sixteen years, 
ever since I was a baby, and he’s been faithful !” 
said Cherry, with some very like a sob in her 
voice. ‘ Do you know anything about garden- 


“Something! ” 

“Well, you'll have to know everything! 
Papa is very particular, especially about his 
young trees. He’ll be sorry for sending Mac 
off—see if he isn’t !”” concluded Cherry, talking 
to herself, as she wandered to the other side of 
the bed. 

Whatever else Tom Hall might fail in, he 
could pick strawberries very rapidly and 
nicely, and reeging the fast-filling pail, Miss 
Cherry condescended to be more gracious. 

“Thank you! I'll let you finish; you 
get along so nicely. Perhaps you will please 
na. I think very likely,’’ she added, with a 


treating a short distance to the shade of 
an apple-tree, she fanned herself with her hat, 
and surveyed the prospect. 

Tom Hall, looking toward ths apple-tree, 
saw a patch of lapis lazuli sky, boughs of eme- 
rald hung with pale green spheres, and beneath 
them a gracefal, weary little figure, in a dress 
of grey cambric, with abundant chestnut hair 
shading a pretty face. 

In a few minutes he came up with the pail. 

“ Have you done?” asked Cherry, arousing 
herself. ‘‘Oh, dear! I’m so glad that’s 
finished! I don’t often have such disagreeable 
tasks to do,” she continues, more confiden- 
tially ; “ but my sister is expecting company— 
a gentleman from town—and she’s very par- 
ticular to have a nice lunch, Ethel wouldn’t 
burn her complexion, though, if Frank 
Waters never had a strawberry in his life!” 
she added, more to herself. “And I hope he 
won’t want any more while he stays here, if J 
have topick them! Heigh-ho! You'd better not 
let papa see you lying on the grass; you might 
not make a very g impression on him,” she 
said, as she nodded good-bye, and started for 
the house, 

For her companion, looking quite warm, 
and with moist curls of dark hair twining al- 
most as tightly as her own about the forehead, 
retreated to the roadside tree and threw him- 
self down again, good-humouredly smiling, 
and apparently not in the least offended by 
the candour of this frank young lady. 

“T don’t believe he'll suit pa!” she solilo- 
quized. ‘ He’s too nice; he’ll never get right 
down to hard work like r Mac. He did 
pick the strawberries nicely, though. Glad I 
met him.” 

And Cherry entered the house, and gladly 
delivered up her fragrant burden. 

‘You and Miss Stanton had better take your 
lunch in the schoolroom; then you needn’t 
dress,” 

* Lottie,”’ cried Cherry, ‘‘can’t I even see 
him?” 

“T’m willing, but Ethel says——”’ 

“T don’t care what Ethel says! I shall 
come down. Can’t I, papa? can’t I have 
lunch with you?’’ 

‘Certainly, certainly! You will do; you 
look very well,” answered the squire, with 
whom Cherry was a favourite. 

And so, when Cherry had hurriedly bathed 
her forehead and hands in cool water, and 
braided and tied with a fresh ribbon her 
abundant chestnut hair, she came quietly into 
the dining-room a little later; but her father 
called her cheerfully to a place beside him. 

‘*My youngest daughter, Cherry, Mr. 
Waters.” 

A frank, pleasant face, with dark hair curl- 
ing tightly about a broad, white forehead, and 
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a very good-natured smile. Cherry lifted her 
broad lids, and gave a little gasp. 

‘‘ The young lady.and I» have already met. 
Let me give you some of the strawberries, 
Miss Gherry. They are very nice.” 

And so as the meal was quite without for- 
majlity, ‘Tom Hall” heaped Cherry's saucer 
with strawberries, and began talking to herin 
the most charming manner. But poorCherry, 

from turning searlet to the tips of her ingers, 
turned so pitifully white, realizing her 
dreadful.mistake, that it was almost evident 
that the meal: was:almost.a blank:to her. 

She got away as soon as ske could, ran 
down.into the garden, crept under a syringa- 
bush and cried. 

Pretty soon Mr, Waters was.on his Knees 
beside her. 

os a» ay don’t take your little mistake 
so mueh to heart ! it did no harm, and I was 
very unneh amused,” 

‘ You—-you are very good! '’ sobbed C 
‘but I never can get over it: and Ethel 
never forgive me when she knows—” 

“Then ae won’t tell her,” said Frank, 
cheerfully, and Oberry was sure, then, that he 
was pice. “It is our secret. Only when I 
say ‘strawberries’ you are to be very,very 
good to:me.”’ 

So -he won the child out-of sher tears-and 
fears, and leading her down the elm-shaded 
paths, fanned her with a huge leaf, and 
chatting charmingly, made her pi till her 


tears were dried. 


“Why, Che:ry, child, where did see Mr. 
Waters before?” asked "Ethel, co’ up, and 
looking a little pecniiar. 


“Ob, just-by the, roadside yonder,” answered 
Frank, so carelessly, that Ethel thought no- 

thing more of the matter. 

Bat.she observed that he was very attentive 
to Cherry, and she continued to observe it 
durimg the three days of the gentleman’s stay. 

And that was not all, for Fravuk Waters 
came again and again to Westdale during the 
summer, and when Cherry’s seventeenth bixth- 
came, made a formal proposal for ber band 
which was shyly accepted, and now they are 
heppy a3 the day is long, all —- CuHERRY’s 
Misvake. . 8. K. 








wqeerLs. 


Tue evil that men doll lives after them. Even 
when an amateur cornetist dies he leaves the 
fatal instrament behind. 

Somerninc THaT OnE wouLD RatHER wor 
HAVE Sarp.—Some one complimented the cele- 
brated actress, Madame Dennis, on the way.in 
which she had just played a particular part.— 
“To play it well,” she said, “‘one should he 
young and beautiful. ”— Ah, madame,” replied 
her admirer, “ yon area striking proof of the 
contrary |” 

A Youne Horervi.—Little Tommy, on re- 
turning from school, ht home .a copy- 
book all blotted with ink. —‘‘ You untidy boy,” 
said his mother, “ to spoilyour nice copy-books 
in that way; you shall be punished for this.’’ 

— Well, mamma,” was the reply, “ it wasn’t 
my fault; there’s a negro boy who sits next to 
me in class, and his nose bled as he was look- 
ing over my page.” 

Ciurrersucr’s aunt told Sir W. that she 
thought Bath would do her good. —“* It is very 
odd,” said Sir W., ‘but that. is'the very thing 
that 1 was.going to recommend to you. I will 
write the particulars of your case to avery 
elever man there, in whose hands you will be 
well taken care of.” The lady, furnished 
with the letter, set off, and on arriving said to 
her eonfidant, ‘‘Long as Sir Walker has 
attended me ke has never explained ‘to 
me what ails me. I have a great mind 
to open his letter, amd see what he has 
stated of my case.to the Bath phyeicien.” In 
— her friend represented to her the breach 

of confidence this would be. She opened the 
letter and read, “Dear Davis, keep this old 
lady three weeks, and send her back again.’’ 





THe private secretary is the person who 
— everything public. 


| pe pe ever see & fisherman try to walk a 
reel? 


Mosicrans aré in the habit of 2 ees yee game 
notes ; but they all speak well of, goo 
ners,” 

Tr there is ever a time in a man’s life when 
hejis tempted to lie, it is when the assessor 
begins to ask personal questions. 

“You gre setting us a bad example,” as.the 
a class said, when the teacher wrote a 

hard equation on the board. 

Pueumasts are generally considerel plucky 
fellows, but nene of them get through -with a 
sparring-mateh without feinting. 


Fortcner knocks at every man’s door once in 
alife, But in some oreo. it i ply steps long 
enough to leave ‘a printed cir 

2 perfect 


A man bas succeeded in 


artificial egg. settee Hketo-bopthe women 


who could beat 


A pease vote is something thet is 
thrown at a man to make him feel bad because 
he is not quite pepular enough to be elected. 


Two lawyers ‘called each other “ dirty 
puppies’ in court the other day. Neither 
was on oath, but their evidence was deemed 
conclusive. 


Ay American editor lustily demands : ‘Give 
us the whipping-post!” A rival.has no doubt 
he richly deserves it, but very few editors get 
their deserts in this world. 


A uirrnz boy astonished his compsaniors 
the other day by selling them that he had “a 
team at his house.” An excited 

crowd of boys-had walked nearly home with 
bim, when one of them asked, “What d’ye 
eall.eim?” ** Pa and ma,” was the reply. 


“Pa, did you say those cigarsin your coat- 
pocket were too strong?’’—‘‘ Yes, my son. 
Why? ”—‘'Oh, ’eause they broke so easy 
wher I tried them ; I was afraid I had mias- 
understood you.” 


A man said on his dying bed that he had 
never written a lime he cared to have erased, 
People in his district were so proud of him 
that there was some talk of buildinghim a 
monument, until it was discovered that he 
conld not even write his own name. 


A pxsr old. lady was pitched out of her car- 
riage with her coashman on the top of her. 
Qn picking her up she said, ‘Iam not much 
burt, but bave learnt from experience the 
meaning of the advertisement fora coachman, 
‘a light weight preferred.’ ’’ 


“Wnar’s that child crying so for?”—‘‘I 
don’t know. He's been crying for an hour,” 

—*I thought you, said you didn’t know what 
he was —* ‘So I did; and I don’t.” 

—‘* But you said he'd been crying for an hour!” 
- Oh, I see! ‘Well, I think he won’t get 
a 


Proupent ParistsN Hovsexonper.: “Hi, 
there, stop! What do you ask for your coal?” 
— Peripatetic dealer: “‘‘ Three franes a hun- 
dred, kilos, sir.’’—-Housekeeper : ‘‘ Weigh me'a 
thousand kilos, and shoot it ‘here.”—Dealer 
(hesitatingly): ‘Certainly, monsieur; but— 
well, ahem !—the fact is that, when we weigh 
it in the presence of the customer, the price is 
three francs and a-half.” 


An old lady recently received a new bonnet. 
Soon after she was missed, anf her —_— 
became 80 racted that the family gre 
anxious, and instituted a search. Finally she 
was discovered in her room, sit 
with the new bonnet on. “Her @ 
Olaimed, “Why, mother, What are os doing 
here? ”’— mien slong ng down,” the to te hi re- 
plied; “Tam on tt used ti 
0 that I shall oa be htoking about i 
church- time to-morrow.” 


tele, 
ps to head 





Watts have ears—that is, those walls which 
support a telephone. 

Tar Roitwor Tarer.—For the third person 
to clear.out, 


‘* Your language is wholly ;unealled for,’’ as 
the _xebibnes told the author whose .works 
failed to sell 


“You are beneath notice,” as the 
balloonist said to the recedingerowd of gaping 


citizens. 


Tue only time when a man is generous in 
drawing the line between his cwn and his 
neighbour’s property is when he shovels the 
snow off the pavement. 


Mipau B., to m-young journalist s+* Yess 
— you write ifor thomewspapers, but as 
a not-aigned, hem can yours; be 
—* Oh, madera, nothing ‘could 

be easier. "adldbe heed ones are miine.”’ 


Fi even’? seen a the ‘last: or ‘f0,” 


said one j to another; ““‘have you 
been ‘indisr 2'_“'No; it is my ‘washer- 
woman is in digposed.”_ —“* Fs she 
i’? "—“She is not ill at all, Sheis indi 
to‘bring’back my shirt.” - 

Dicx (an. eminent R A ): —* Well, 
Bi » aod whet are you .to “be?’” 
Johnny :—“I shall be a ju papa.” 


Uncle Dick:—Ah, but you 
enough, my boy.” Johnny: 
be an artist, like you.” 


a just mevarned from.a Jong journey, to 
hia brother, wo had just got married :—‘“ I 
say,Jack, what,did you marry that frightfully 
ugly woman for?” Jack:—‘I did not. look 
at her exterior—it was for her inward beauty 
thet.I married her.” Fred:— For goodness 
sake, Jagk, turn her inside oat.” 

Tux maiden's point of view:—Mamma (to 
Maud, who has‘been with her brother to the 
play, and is fall of it)j—‘* But was there no 
love in the ‘piece, then?” Maud—“ Zove? Oh, 
dear, no, mamme! How could there be? The 
principal eharacters were ‘husband and wife, you 
‘snow |” 


“Davin slow Goliath with a.sling,” said the 
Sunday-sehool teacher impressively. 
turning to a little boy at the foot of the class, 
who was stuffieg paper wads down his n 
bour's neck, he asked, severely, “ What I 
say, John Henry ?”—* Goliar -wer poe ay 
asling, an’ Davy gev it to him,” 
prompt.and awful reply. 


A TALE OF TELEGRAPH TICKING. 


A well.to-do young man recently married 

and started on his bridal tour. The happy 
young couple were breakfasting at .a small 
restaurant. During the repast two smart 
*‘mashers’ cane into the room snd seated 
themselves opposite the contracting . 
They were telezraph operators. By delicate 
poising of their knife and fork they were able 
‘to make sounts in close imitation of tele- 
graphy. In the mystic language of the key 
one said unto the other, — 

‘* Ain’t.she a daisy, though?” 

The party ties addressed replied -by click- 


ing off, — 
se — you like to kiss her,the_ little 


“ Wonder who that old idiot is that she has 
married?” 

‘Some connter-jumper, I suppose,” replied 
the other. 

The groom s:ood it until forbearance ceased 
to be a visio when he.also balanced his 
knife, and click, click it went in rapid succes- 
sion It was ‘ ntelligible 2 the very cute 


ven’t brains 
—* Oh,- then, I’ 


‘twain that bad recently made fun of its 


author 
When interpreted it read,— 


“Dear Sizs,—I am superintendent of the 
on which eee weak. You will please 
quarters and resign your posi- 


* Yours ———” 


tions at once. 


is, 1 ei oe hn i i, Oe ot, ee le 
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STATISTICS. 


In the United Kingdom the loss to the 
Government by worn silver ‘withdrawn from 
circulation because of deficiency of weight 
caused by wear and tear amounted last year 
to. £28,000. 

Pawnproxine in France.—An official :doeu- 
ment just issued with regard to the pawnbrok- 
ing business in France, ‘which is entirely in 
the hands of ‘the State, shows that there is at 
the present time only forty.two establishments 
or Monts-de-Piste'throughont the-conntry. In 
nearly three-fourths of ‘the departments there 
exist none whatever. ‘The most important is 
that of Paris, after which come these of Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lille, and Rouen. ‘in 
these. six branches the sums lent represent 82 
per cent. of the total for the whole of Fraace. 
Last year 3,012,571 articles were received in 
pledge in the different establishments, repre- 
senting 52,995,;948fr. lent, The average sym 
was 20fr. for Paris, and 14fr. for the depart- 
ments, There were 1,224,806 loans ranging 
between 5fr. and 10fr., 906,829 under Sir.,.and 
880,936 from 11fr. to 1,000fr. and upwards. 


SOCTETY. 


Tur State ball and concert-room at Bucking- 
ham Palace has been lighted most successfu 
with electricity, and at the lest State ball there 
were about five hundred Swan lights. 


Manrisces ate avnanged between Viscount 
vars. eldest son of the Earl and Countess 
of Minto, and Miss Mary Grey; also between 
Alice, second daughter of General Sir Henry 
de Bathe, Bart., and Mr, Harry Lawson. 


Ar the coronstion of theCzar a very costly 
toilette was worn by Lady , wife..of 
the British Ambassador. It was arranged 
& la princesse, in emerald green, velvet and 
So emenaeheeiieed siec-ogk bets 

and train being, ve vi 
duchesse; petticoatof satim and silver, trimmed 
with very. chenille, and feathers of 
the two colours ‘on ere and — a 
shadings were. perfect, and made the most he- 
coming end elegant. Court dress. The Misses 
Thornton, too, ‘wore charmingly simple 



































and white-satin stripe. These were trimmed 
with a very wide flonnee of poppies and ferns, 
Seer ie rene cones 
1 separa’ 

the trains, which were fastened on ones r, 
handsomely trimmed with thick cords of white 
silk and-chenille, one corner of the train turn- 
ing badk with large bouquets of same flowers 
as.on the petticoat. 






GEMS. 


Tuerr are certain manners which, learnt in 
, good society, are of that force that, ifa 
have them, he or she must be considered : 
| where welcome, though without beanty, wealth, 
or genius. 

Wuaatever busies the mind without corrupt- 
ing it has at least this use, that it rescues the 
day from idleness;.and he.that ismever idle 
will net often be vicious—indeed, if wisely 
busy, he cannot be so, 

He that.has never known adversity is but 
half acquainted with others or with himself. 
Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world, for, as it surrounds us with friends who 
will tell us only our merits, so it-silences those 
enemies from whom :#lone we can learn our 
defects. 

Ir isa truth awaiting full recognition that 
the actual learning how to use the hands dex- 
terously and accur. is a positive guin to 
the mental faculties. Thetrained eye.and the 
‘trained hand are the best preparation for the 
‘trained thought. They give the first idea of 

erder, accuracy, and the efiective 


system, > 
carrying out of a plan. 










—— recent floral pr me at = 
ceptions “have been very beautiful, 
Foreign Office was most profusely decorated on 
the oceesion ef the oes Granville’s 
reception, The . 
superbly arra with graceful palms and 
ether me foliage plants and 
, intermixed with flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade; the fire places and mantel- 
pieces in m rooms were also very 
artistically set off with palms, ‘ferns, and 
saclas. gates areh fe rare cna ; but the 
most.elegant part:of the decorations was seen 
specially nypepacoot peandi remy laine 
. >; mere 

the anbine my ee with undulating 
arranged lovely beds of lilies-of-the-valley. So 
eaten mere they yee that one 90 
fancy i ere ; spaces 
were =A with ahoice roses, orchids, 
stephanotis, and various other flowers. The 
opinion generally expressed was that the | 
decorations were never before equalled, and 
we hear that. the caterer has been specially 
consplimentedon his success. 


took plaoe in bide perk an Wolassiny, Mee 
} Lo@ in, } > 
30th, It-was mail omtenied and - v4 
Wa re The Princess of 
W. watebed the coaches from a space 
which had been reserved for her a little way 
onth ap $e oo Prince of Wales, 
er with ‘Lord Laty was 
on luord Castlereagh’s coach, w. Lord 


























HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


'To Ouean Greasy Borruzs.—Boil 402. of 
Castille soap, in-one.gallon of soft water, until 
it is quite dissolved, and then add 30z. of car- 
bonate.of.soda, loz. of borax, 7oz. of ammonia, 
30z. alcohol, ae i awl ae 
ingredients.are.all thoroughly m: y boiling 
Geter. the preparation, which is most 
bottles 
to 












ious for oleansing dirty and greasy 

is ready foruse. Care must be taken 

th: ly rinse them, after making use of 
this mixture for cleansing purposes, 

Mont Buano Puppine.—Boil six or seven 
large apples as you would for sauce, stir in 2ez. 
of ‘butter, a little sugar, and the grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon. Cover the edge of a 
Lord | baking dish with a iy hy paste, well 









acclesfield, who is one of the oldest members| butter the inside o bh, and line it 
the . ‘The coaches drove round | plentifelly with bs. Fill it 
the park, past a and Albert-Gate, | with the well with 





to Ke ton and after 
the Albert Memanial several of them fe | 





over the. top, and a sifting of sagar, and lef it 
done 











of the ranks and returned for another tour of | be.in the,oven. until ideals is , and the 
the park. Ochers went on to Hurlingham, | top of the pudding browned. wee | 

where luncheon ‘had been provided for up- | the whites of three eggs ‘to a stiff froth, 
wards of one hundred 1 rege The Four-in- } pile them, roughly in s over the bread. 
Hand and i had, os usual, | crumbs.at the tep-efthe pudding, but not.over 
inclosures reserved for them at Ascot, and} the border of paste;-sift-a- of white 
hibs will hold atleast one more meet in opiate nto the oven just 
before the clese of the London | long enough to set the eggs withont colonring 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Hiyt.—The soiled covering of a chair 
may be covered cheaply and prettily by two 
of the cheap, but durable squares of lace used 
for pillow covers and tidies; line them with 
some bright colour, and fasten securely with 
long pins to the seat and back of the chair. 
Smali squares can be lined and fastened to 
the arms. If the chair is a handsome colour, 
even if a good deal faded, no lining is required. 
These covers can be taken off so easily, and 
can be cleaned so successfully, that they are 
really useful. The coarse, strong thread of 
which they are woven renders them .more 
serviceable than cheap-eretonne. For a com- 
mon obair, squares of Turkish towelling, 
pinned on in the same wey, do very well. 


Oprortonitigs.—A lesson we all need to 
learn is to grasp opportunities the instant 

y appear. A person was walking along 
the seashore, gathering the treasures which 
were left on the sands. He was searching 
in a dreamy way, listlessly looking here and 
there. Suddenly the waves left at his feet a 
shell more beautiful than any he had found, 
“That shell issafe.enough,” hesaid; ‘‘I can 
pick. it up at myJeisure.”’ But, as he waited, 
a higher wave swept along the beach, recap- 
tured the shell, and bore it back tothe bosom 

the ocean. Is not that like many of our 
opportunities? Seemingly they are providen- 
tially cast at our feet. The chance to do good 
seems s0 wholly within our reach that we 
think it safe to attend to other matters first. 
We delay for a moment, and, when we turn 


again, the opportunity is gone. 


A War Pocxer.—One of the prettiest of 
wall pockets is made of.a large Japanese fan. 
That portion of the fan which is covered with 
the paper-covered on both sides with silk, satin, 
or silesia, in-any colour desired. This may be 
hand-painted, embroidered or plain. The 
edges.of the covering, where they meet at the 
edges of the fan, are turned in and neatly 
whipped together. The pocket-piece, which 
is placed epon-one side, is lined with thesame 
covering as is put upon the fan, and may be 
made of canvas,a piece of plaited straw or an 
old hat; im thecase of its being straw, it may 
be brushed over with black.or brown paint, or 
gilded. In the centre of the-pocket-piece is 

ut an ornamental bunch of wheat, rice and 
fried grasses, with some bits of ribbon of a 
tty contrasting colour. This pocket is a 
ittle larger than the fan, so that when its 
edges are tacked tothe edges of the fan, it will 
e out slightly as apocketoughtto. The 
sewing along the-edge is covered with a heavy 
silk cord’; a picture cord-will do, and pretty 
knots of ribbon can be added. The fan is then 
snspended by a boop ef ribbon. 


A Gonz’ ror §rres.—Among the most 
troublesome and often noticed eye affections 
are what are known as hordeolum, or common 
stye. Dr, Lonis FitzPatrick,in the Lancet, 
differs from some of his professional brethren 
who persist in ordering the application of 
poultices, bathing with tepid water, &c. These 
no doubt do.goad in the end,.bat-such applica- 
tiovs have the great disadvantage of proleng- 
ing ‘the career of these unsightly sores, and 
encourage the production of fresh ones, Dr, 
FitzPatrick has found, after many trials, the 
loge! application of tineture of ‘i eRert.a 
well-marked influence in checking the growtb, 
This is by far preferable to the nitrate of 
silver, which midieen an uusi mark, and 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MatiLpa-M.—We regret we_cannot aid you. 

F. B. 8.—In about six months if you worked hard you 
could qualify for the appointment. 

J. E. H.—We cannot recall any letters from the locality 
named. 

F.—It was a palpate misprint. You are more nice 
than wise. 

Forcet-me-Not.—AEI on lockets means “ For ever.” 
It is a Greek word. 

Kiure.—The battle of Waterloo was fought on the 
18th of June, 1814, 

Frep F.—Leave ~* nd moustache to nature; it will 
grow all in good tim 

L. W.—You are en suffering from neuralgia. 
You had better consult a respectable medical man. 

Goprrey.—The girl is laughing at you. She would 
appreciate a little more manliness on your part. 

ome Boy.—Your parents were quite correct in punish- 

‘ou in the way they did, even according to your own. 

3 ion ws the matter. 
H.—There is no’ 

is very objectio 


cular mea attached 
to +” but it is mable, and should not be 
permitted. 

MaatHa.—They are little pincers and pull the hair 
out by the root; can be obtained at any fancy shop. 

ALLI£.—1l. Wear gloves throughout the hot weather’ 
and wash in tepid water. 2. Keep the nails trimmed. 
A file is preferable to a knife and ivory to steel. 

Awyxious Morner.— The air of Manchester would be 
too cold and damp ; a warm dr _ such as that of Bath 
er Torquay, would be prefera 

B. L. M.—Precipitated chalk is the best and simplest 

“ag A toothpick should always be used after 
meals. 

Rissa.—The modern capital of Russia is St. Peters- 
burg on the Neva, founded by Peter the Great. Moscow 
was rea tee old capital 

E. F. E.—The poetry is hardly up to the mark. Read 
the works of the great poets and study the laws of 
versification. 

AmperE.—The modern novel is, no doubt, a descendant 
of the old songs of the tro 
of France and Italy. 

Datva.—The proper pronunciation of the word is 
** acowstics,” not acoostics, It is derived from a Greek 
word meaning to hear, and is the science of sound. 


= ¥ R.—1l. The Opera of ‘‘ William Tell” was com- 
y Rossini, 2. A black hat with scarlet flowers 
oo Fp Be a brunette. 
HaREBELL.—Your signature in the language of flowers 
means “retirement,” pink geranium “ preference,” and 
mignonette “‘ your qualities surpass your beauty.” 





's and impro 


Dennis McCartuy.—The history of in 
Ireland has yet to be written, and, er rEe tice, 
would require the patience and impartiality ofa a 
The subject cannot be discussed in this page. 


James F.—l. The meerschaum can be cleaned by 
rubbing it carefully with a piece of crape, which will 
take out the scratches, 2. Address the editor of the Bra 
newspaper, Catherine-street, Strand. 


X. Y. Z. R.—1. The price of “‘ Hunted for Her Money” 
would be, post free, 28. 2d. ; **Trevelyan,” post free, 
| Rneed “Diamond Bracelet, aot ay 8s. 9d., and 

pectations,” post free, 3s. e do not ropose 
to re-issue the stories named. . 


LitrLe Beve Eves.—Make your friend alittle work- 
basket. Buy a small straw basket, and trim it with blue 
or cardinal silk or satin, making a small pincushion at 
one end and two little compartments at the other for 
cottons, &c. 


AmovrReTta.—The young fellow proposed in a manl 
straightforward manner, and was fally deserving of ~—f 
sideration at your hands. It is not improbable you will 
regret very much hereafter the cavalier manner in which 
you have thought fit to treat him. 


Baar Barr.—Your education, judging from your 
letter, would be too defective A. enoure the cloue- 
tion you mention, butif you are determined to try yon 
might write to the matron of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, 8.E. 


8. L.—The works of the philosopher you name have 
been translated by a great many authors. That pub- 
lished by Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden, 
London, is as good as any. 


G. V. W.—The great Duke of Wellington is stated to 
have said that high interest and security go to- 
=. We should advise you to invest your mone vg 

vernment Securities, and certainly cannot und 
to recommend any particular public company. 


B. W. F.—Silence is golden. It is always the best 
policy not to repeat anything we hear to the discredit of 
others, no matter how intimate the person to whom it 
+ im; Human nature is proverbially me to 

ration, and the c ae see remark of La hefou- 

caul Aree a = — ; ing = misfortunes of our 

st friends not absolu easing to us pretty 
wide application. — _ 





Rosz.—1. Furstar’s ox Kelly's would be She best. Any 


bookseller could get 2 Yes, with practice. 3. 
Leave it alone ; take Ee plenty of exercise, d no beer ; 
eat no potatoes, and d vegetables ; no no pastry, 
rice, ower, = sugar. 

B,C. R.On6 06 se anion p mmengy any 
the best medium. There is form of words. 


State the facte clearly and briefly, aad give ful address. 
If not very long the advertisement d cast from 
8s. 6d. to 5s. 

Anxious Enquirer.—1. Food should never be lifted to 
the mouth with the Ente, attegs with the fork ; both 
knife and fork should be held by the handle ; the 
forefinger should never be allowed to travel down to the 


Avis.—You set by no means an easy task to tell you 
the greatest musical genius of modera times. There 
are few subjects on which wider divergence of opinion 
might be entertained. We can only give an individual 
pee which is, that for grandeur of conception, variety 
treatment, and power to sway the med for: it must 
be remembered that music is an intellectual more than 
has never been sur- 
passed. He ‘remains in our view as far beyond those 
who went before him.and those who have come after 
him as Shakspeare did in the drama. ' 
8. M. B. T.—Your trouble arises from the fact that you 
do not pay proper attention to what you read. In 
ing for startling situations you skim over the less excit- 
wag postions © a narrative, and have thus rags “teh 
it of = in the most ‘superficial ——— fae 3 
ou > ve no “taste to read good rature,’ 
A ou eho Fee ae ai ay ees po — for 7 
Which o ve, 
this you will soon otnd that by having asta’ te 
think of, your memory will be not so much at fault as 
you may think it is. 





4 WOMAN'S HEART. 


Be still, oh wayward heart, and make no in, 
His ae draweth nigh ; 
as with steel those quick’ning throbs divine, 
When he is by. 


out no crimson signal, conscious cheek, 
‘or his quick eyes to see. 
Betray not what my lips are slow to speak ; 
It must not be, 


If e’er he comes on bended knee to sue, 
I shall not turn away ; 
But Lo he speaks the words that lovers do, 
My heart I sway. 


My wayward heart that fain would break away, 
And seek its very owa ; 


But, ee wayward heart, until that day 


thou as stone. 
M. M, 
F. G. R. S.—1. In ae a —_ to a gentleman 
friend it is customary to ear Mr. Burke,” unless 


he is an old friend, and hom it should be % My a dear Mr. 

Burke.” .2. The upper left hand corner of the visiting 
card is turned down to signify that nay Seagpie Fawn in 
person, 38. It is us os tleman to 
write Stan han thn if che shonkd d wish some 
information from hi Share os some similar reason for 
opening a subeupentinan there would be no prey oa 

in her writing. 4. It is not necessary to ask a person to 
write each time a letter is answered, politeness leading 
one to conclude that a reply will be made in due season. 


FLexmore.—l. A letter of introduction or recommen 
dation should never be sealed, as the ay a to whom it 
- ven ought to know the contents. 2. In 

, the answer, to which is of more benefit to your. 

than the person to whom you write, enclose 

postage stam se the reply. 3. It a thought impolite to 

use a half ee 

matter of economy and convenience for business pur- 

poses, however, it is customary to ‘have the pies a of 

the business man panes at the top of the sheet, and a 
single leaf is often used. 


ath 8. F.—It is only an exemplification of Scott’s 


~ “ Oh, what a tangled web by Poa iveone, 
When first we practise to d 

a ze ied ot not ms Vy first place told your esta you were 

a d position, you would not, now that 
he es fenlly t0 to marry, have to make the humiliating 
confession that you are only a de —. But, come 
what may, be frank now and tell bprattses 2 The 
poi anc mS of “ee goes to show that the straightforward 


course is 


D. M. vorgerotl the affection o> ae treat it 
with gentleness, for should you Re it with harsh 
voice and threatening gestures, it immedia stand 
on the defensive. Use soft words and kind looks, and 
in a short time the bird will be willing to listen to you 
~ watch your actions. Bird-fanciers claim that these 
ts will learn sooner from ery than men, and 
pee toe be here 
e uite ou Ww 
br _— Pye the worde ust id pay 


the fact that the 5 foruniag the sen- 
should be linked together —that is, let each word 
glide into the next as sm 


oothly as possible. Keep the 


bird in good condition by feeding it in the mn atte 
manner :—In one cup of the cage always kee 

seed, and in the other a mash made by soa > ae 
bread in { weer] water for a od out a of A. rm — 


Hi 
ber, fey by Grace 
Delenaaibes father, who ventured ou! 
sea from the Outer Fern Lighthouse, but ay eee 
out of ate ons on board the ill- 


perished. 
shown at the Fisheries Exhibition, and attracts great 
crowds. 2, It is claimed that the many other, It 


ture of can des, 2 drachms ; 
ita head very nih 3 Fale wri sloping 
e . 
it the wrong gives it an affected look. ° rhe two 
suhebiniee © aro = een he mney to the skin. Rub 
our face w th a coarse towel after washing, and 
vea little stiaeal in the water, 
Vera.—To make chicken-salad, take two large cold 


fowls, either boiled or roasted, the yolks of nine hard- 
boiled eggs, half pint each of sweet oil soa vinegar, raed 


gill of mustard, one teaspoonful each of Ca: 
and salt, and two large heads of .~ Ts ary. Gut whe the 
meat of the fowls from the bones in and 


ils 


the pieces of celery into about an onal ong. 
these two ingredients well together, cover them and set 
them awa; seb Mash the yolks of the toa 

paste, an 


done, | a set ray rey minutes _ 
e be ea pour dressing over the 

pete me La and mix all well together. 
Lotire.—Potato-salad of a superior kind is made in 

the er :—Two cups wachel potatoes, 


4 
bl 
B 
| 
i 
& 
if 
te 


cho} cab 
cuctinber pic e, a eended chopped ; 


. for emilee e dressing consists of 


B 
BB 
E 
eee 
Fe 
ieee 


ten, one saltspoon of celery-seed, one teaspoonful of 

white sugar, one teaspoonful of flour, half a cupful of 

Seo ae and —_ pour i ee pevees: Nap Boil 

upon sugar, 

batter, hay t — Wet The fie ee with to vin : 

and bed into this, k the mixture, it 
scalding hot upon the aied. 


a law unto himself. To some persons it is unquestionably 
a necessity ; to man. Sak no doubt, be an advan- 
tage ; but it is to be that the majority of those 
who have arrived at f age bows eotielens poatesl pret 


understand. 

Jemmy LE Beav.—l. Put a little new milk in a saucer, 
alittle brown soap in another, and have by your side a 
clean towel folded three or four times. Spread the 
glove out beep A on the cloth, 
white flannel in the milk, and with the wet flannel take 

upa bit of soap. ‘Then rub the glove with the 
flannel briskly from the wrist to the fin a, taking care 
to see that it does not slip. When the glove, if white, 


looks of a yellow, or if coloured and t, 
pom 3 it well and it in the open air to dry. If 
carried out method of kid gloves 


is ai | the simplest and best known. 2. To clean gilt 
frames wash them ~~ carefully with soap end water 
and then varnish. 8. He ought to come near where she 
lives if there is nothing to prevent gM 4. No; it is 
too small, should be three times the size. 5. Impossibie, 
without knowing the kind of ees and whether male or 
female. Any music-seller could give you a list. 


F 
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Aut Back ot Parts and Votumes are in print, 
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